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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


“Fun and Popularity 
Through Music” gives 
you all the facts—how 
you can have fun and be 
popular, making music. 
Use the coupon below. 


AVE YOU SAID... 


@ Yes, how many times have you said 
.. “Gee! I wish I could play like they 
do”? ... You can play a wind instru- 
ment, and play it well, as there’s only 
one line of notes to follow! Don't be 
content to sit back and listen—make 
music yourself and be one of the popu- 
lar group. Anyone who can whistle a 
tune can play a new Conn. The finger- 
ing is simple and the scale comes easily 
because of exclusive, patented Conn 
features and advanced design. Plan 
now to make music your hobby 
and be sure you get a genuine CONN 
as soon as they are available. 
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Cc. G. CONN LTD., Dept. 420, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Please send my /ree copy of “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 
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Destination Washington 


(Cover Picture) 


HE four handsome young people 

(and as smart as they are good. 
looking), standing on the steps of the 
Capitol at Washington in our cover 
photograph, are champion debaters 
from their respective sections of the 
country. 

They participated in the American 
Forum of the Air debate, Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 20, on the national high 
school debate topic of the year, “Re- 
solved: That the legal voting age should 
be reduced to eighteen years.” The de- 
bate was broadcast from the Washing. 
ton studios of the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company in the Hotel Shorzham. 

Reading from left to right in front 
of the big dome they are Robert E. 
Mertz, 17, of West View, Pa., fresh- 
man in Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Janie Teipel, 16, senior in Adam- 
son High School, Dallas, Texas; Betsy 
Ancker, 17, senior in Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., and David 
A. Funk, 17, senior in Wooster (Ohio) 
High School. 

In this aerial debate the students 
were stacked against older and wiser 
heads, but listeners all over the coast- 
to-coast Mutual network agreed that 
they acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinction. The affirmative was upheld 
by the Honorable Augustus W. Ben- 
net, Representative in Congress from 
the 29th District of New York, along 
with Mr. Funk and Miss Ancker.: The 
negative was defended by Dr. Walter 
Crosby Eells, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, plus Mr. Mertz and Miss Teipel. 

The students were entertained in 
Washington by Scholastic Magazines, 
which arranged the program. For two 
days they were the center of a_.hirl- 
wind round of sightseeing, interviews, 
photographs, visits to Congress, parties, 
dinners, and luncheons, as well as the 
main event. 

Theodore Granik, founder of the Amer- 
ican Forum, acted as chairman of the 
broadcast. The Guest Moderator was 
Professor W. Hayes Yeager of the De- 
partment of Speech of George Wash- 
ington University, Executive Vice- 
President of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech. Co-sponsors o 
the broadcast were the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association and Schol- 
astic Magazines. 

The complete text ot the broadcast 
may secured by sending 10 cents t 
Scholastic Debater, 220 East 42d Street, 
New Yor’. 17, N. Y., or to Committee 
0:. Debate Materials, N. U. E. A., Unk 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
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dead but does not know it. It is not heroism, but rank 
stupidity, that makes the Germans continue their hope- 
less struggle. t 

By all the rules in the book, Germany is licked. On the 
Western Front, the Americans have surged across the Rhine 
River. On the Eastern Front, the Russians have broken 
across the Oder River. The last two natural barriers have 
been breached. Hitler’s shrunken Reich, already half in 
mins from incessant aerial assaults, is now between the jaws 
of amammoth vise. Less than 300 miles separate General 
Eisenhower from Marshal Zhukov. The meeting of this “Big 
Two” is the logical outcome of the recent meeting of the 
Big Three. 

In every respect, Germany is worse off today than she 
was in November, 1918, when Hindenburg sued for peace. 
Here is a report on the country’s condition at the present 
time. 

First, manpower. Among Nazi troops captured in recent 
months, there is a larger proportion of boys in their early 
‘teens. Hitler has scraped the bottom of his manpower bar- 
rel. Youngsters of 15 have been drafted for war service; 
men of 60 to 65 have been forced into the ranks of the 
Volksturm, the home guard which is now fighting in the 
front lines. Germany is in the sixth year of the war. Men 
of the best military age are dead, wounded or prisoners. In 
1944 alone Germany’s death toll in action was well over 
$00,000. And the rate is steadily increasing. From D-Day, 
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“Bitter-enders” keep up hopeless struggle 
to delay day of reckoning 
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GERMANY... 
on Borrowed Time 


last June 6, up to the recent Rhineland battles, the 
Wehrmacht suffered more than 1,500,000 casualties on the 
Western Front. It has lost 1,115,000 men killed or captured 
in the current Russian drive on the Eastern Front. The total 
German dead since the outbreak of World War II, in Sep- 
tember 1939, is estimated at over 5,000,000. 


The War Comes Home 


But battle casualties are only part of the picture. Let us 
look into the Reich and see how the home front is faring. 
For the first time in over a century the war has been brought 
home to the Germans. Allied aerial assaults have. brought 
destruction to most of the major German cities. How 
thorough a job has been done may be judged by the case 
of Dresden. This large city in southern Germany was heav- 
ily raided by American and British planes on February 
14-15. According to a Nazi radio commentator, “Not a 
single detached building remains intact or even capable 
of reconstruction. The town area is devoid of human life. 
A great city has been wiped from the map of Europe.” 

Within the battered Hitlerland, some twenty-three mil- 
lion people—more than one-third of the country’s prewar 
population—have been forced out of their homes by these 
bombings and the advancing Allic® troops from the East 
and West. As many as five million Germans have poured 
in ahead of the Russian armies. The roads are choked with 
fleeing refugees. Transportation is at the breaking point. 
Germany, at the outset of the war, had a rail system of 
42,299 miles. It was one of her most important assets. 
Today her rail transport is only a skeleton of its former self. 
For months, the Allied air offensive from the West has been 
concentrating on the destruction of bridges, roundhouses, 
freight yards and key trackage. The Russians in the east 
have overrun whole transportation networks. Truck trans- 
port has been badly crippled by war losses. 


Ailing Industry 


Even more critical is the state of German industry. It is 
dependent on the work of German women and children 
whose output is low and on some twelve million foreign, 
slave workers whose loyalty is highly questionable. Add to 
this, the disruption of her transportation facilities, the 
destruction of her plants from aerial attacks—bombings have 
knocked out key industries in many areas—and, finally, the 
loss of natural resources through her defeats in France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Ukraine, the Balkans antl more 
recently in Poland, Silesia, East Prussia, Pomerania, the Saar 
and the Rhineland. 

The sinews of war are coal, oil and steel. In all three 
categories the Germans are in bad shape. During the past 
year, the coal-mining capacity under Nazi control has been 
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cut from 550,000,000 to 400,000,000 tons. The greatest loss 
has been in hard coal which is now reduced from 300,- 
000,000 te almost half that tonnage. The transportation of 
whatever coal remains available is hampered by bombings. 
This shortage of coal strikes hardest at Germany’s railroads, 
electric power, synthetic gasoline, synthetic rubber and the 
chemical industries. 

Germany is rapidly using up its existing reserves of oil. 
Bombings and losses of oil fields have cut the annual rate 
of output from 16,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons. Every one of 
the German refineries has been captured or bombed out of 
commission. According to authoritative sources, only three 
or four synthetic plants are still in operation. As a result 
thousands of Nazi tanks, planes and trucks are stranded for 
lack of fuel. 

In steel, the United States News reports that Germany’s 
plant capacity has decreased within the last year from 
36,000,000 to 12,000,000 tons—a two-thirds drop. The 
magazine points out that a lack of steel means a lack of 
tanks, guns, and every other type of weapon, as well as a 

- lack of trucks and railroad rolling steck to move everything 
to the front. As for other metals, the Reich has lost half her 
copper and zinc, two-thirds of her manganese, three-fourths 
of her aluminum, four-fifths of her tungsten and nickel, and 
nine-tenths of her chrome. 

Thus German industry is virtually in a state of collapse. 
It is remarkable that it has held out this long. But how about 
the fuel for human consumption — food? Last year the Nazis 
harvested a million tons of grain in western Poland and 
another 750,000 tons in Pomerania and East Prussia. Driven 
out of these and other areas, the Germans have thereby lost 
one-fifth of their meat supply, one-third of their sugar, a 
third of their bread grain and more than a fourth of their 
potatoes. The Nazi government last month took control oi 
all grain stocks. Peasants were ordered to surrender immedi- 
ately all wheat, barley and rye, even if their livestock should 
starve as a result. “A grave food and transportation situa 
tion,” the Nazi radio admitted, “has forced the Minister of 
Food and Agriculture to issue this decree.” 


Why Do They Fight On? 

There are also acute shortages of clothing, household fuel, 
consumer goods and shelter. Nor can Germany look for any 
help from outside her borders. Deprived of her looted 
empire, spurned by the few remaining neutrals, Nazi Ger 
many stands alone with her back to the wall. Even he: 
former partners in crime are now at war against her. In a 
word, Germany’s number is up. Then why, in the face of 
certain defeat, do the Germans still fight? 

There are several answers to this question. First, the 
effectiveness of the Goebbels propaganda — a factor not to 
be underestimated. It has succeeded, so far at any rate, in 
convincing the majority of the German people that they 
stand more to lose by surrender to the United Nations than 
by fighting to the end. Next comes the “persuasion” exerted 
by the ruthless Gestapo and its concentration camps. 





history. They seldom rise up and fight for their rights 
Many of the German prisoners of war as well as a larg 
proportion of civilians in Allied-occupied areas of Germany 
are bitter against Hitler, not for his atrocities but because 
he has lost the war. 

Finally, there are many Germans who will fight to the 
last because of the certainty that capture will mean tr 
and execution. They know that this time war criminals wi] 
not escape punishment as they did in 1918. Their number 
includes many thousands of Nazi party members and lead. 
ers; other thousands of Gestapo agents, policemen, prison 
guards; divisions of S. S. troops, Elite Guards. The total may 
be as high as a million men. 


























“Tomorrow the World” 


To these groups of “bitter-enders” must be added the 
tanatical Nazi youth. In a recent study, Leopold Schwars. 
child has shown that no less than twenty-eight age groups 
of today’s Germany — those who are now between 6 anf [AN A 
33 years old — had gone through their most important Sine 


formative period at least partly under Hitler. (The “forma selves th 
tive period” is the age at which the ideas and instincts brought 
of the average person usually are formed.) Thus most ligious n 
them have been infected with the Nazi poison. They ae * Well. 
the core of the German resistance. They will be the maja the Allie 
headache in the re-education of postwar Germany. Here | 

To sum up, the Nazi criminals are still fighting in order America' 
to escape the gallows that await them; the non-Nazi Ge- especiall 
mans are still fighting because they are cowed by the Nazis. toward f 
The Gestapo pistol in their back is a closer threat to them are dem: 
than the approaching Allied armies. Both, the Nazis and equal op 
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the non-Nazis, will probably continue fighting until t 
Wehrmacht is crushed. It’s not heroism. It’s moral cowardice. 
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Americans seek ways to prevent 
discrimination in employment 


AN Americans live together and like it? 

Since Pearl Harbor, our people have been asking them- 
selves this question more and more frequently. The war has 
brought into the open the wholesproblem of racial and _re- 
ligious minorities, not only in Europe but in the United States 
as well. As German cities are crumbling before the blows of 
the Allies so, too, are Nazi racial theories. 

Here at home, the good sense and high intentions of the 
American people are being tested. Our own minorities, 
especially the nation’s 13,000,000 Negroes are striving 
toward full citizenship more urgently than ever before. They 
are demanding an end to discrimination, and are seeking an 
equal opportunity to share in the good things of American 
life. Can this be achieved in friendship and good will? Can 
old prejudices be set aside? Can Americans, black and white, 
Jew and Gentile, learn to live together and like it? 

Some of the answers, both yeas and nays, are provided by 
the nation’s wartime experiences. Manpower needs of our 
wa industries have caused large scale shifts in our popula- 
tion. White and Negro Americans have flocked to crowded 
war centers, where they work and live in close proximity. In 
some cases, this has been no problem at all. 


Marin City’s Experiment 

Marin City, California, is one example. This community of 
6000 people is really one big housing project, with nearly 
@eryone employed in a nearby shipyard. Before houses 
ould be built and families moved in, dormitories were used 
t accommodate men. One night, a group of Negro men ar- 
fived and were given places in the dormitory because there 

sno other place available. As Milen C. Dempster, Chief 

Housing Project Services, puts it, “where could we put 

se colored men? We had no other buildings ready. These 
@en are Americans. They are needed just like everyone else 

—to build ships.” 
} Marin City has kept this no-segregation policy. It works. 
judices have lost ground as white workers discovered 
that Negroes can be good neighbors, as Gentiles discovered 
that Jews are not very different from anybody else, as native- 
com Americans discovered that foreign-born workers are 
lust as eager as they to be good citizens. 

Unfortunately, not all war communities are like Marin 
City. In many crowded centers, competition for jobs, hous- 
ing and recreational facilities has inflamed old hostilities and 
APRIL 
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prejudices. In Detroit, the race riots of June, 1943, were the 
worst since World War I. In Philadelphia last year, war 
production was crippled for more than a week, when trans- 
portation workers went out on strike in protest against the 
up-grading to motormen of several Negro employees. 

Many communities fear that these racial tensions will be 
carried over into the postwar period, when they may flare 
into widespread conflict. They are wondering what will hap- 
pen to Negro war workers, when war plants close. After 
World War I, thousands of Negroes were forced out of jobs 
to make room for returning veterans and unemployed whites. 
Serious race riots resulted. 

History-making Law 

New York is the first of the states to take steps to prevent 
this. In the Executive Mansion in Albany on March 13, his- 
tory was made when New York’s Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey signed into law the Quinn-Ives Anti-Discrimination 
bill, which bolsters the proposition that minority people in 
the State have the same right as anybody else to a job. The 
law prohibits employers and employment agencies from dis- 
criminating against job-seekers because of race, color, 
religious creed, or ancestry. It denies unions the right to 
refuse membership on these grounds. This is how the law 
will work: 

A five-member Commission will be set up. On receipt of 
a complaint, an investigation will be made by one of the 
members. If he finds that discrimination has occurred, he 
will seek, by private mediation, to eliminate it. If he fails, a 
hearing will be heard before three members of the Com- 
mission, After evidence has been heard, this body will 
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either dismiss the complaint, or order discrimination stopped. 
Refusal to obey orders is punishable by imprisonment or 
fine. The Commission is also authorized to undertake educa- 
tional measures designed to improve race relations. 

This law is ot more than local importance. Many other 
states are considering similar measures at this time. And in 
the Nation’s Capitol, Congress has before it a bill to set up 
a permanent Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. This is designed to replace the temporary committee 
set up by Executive Order in June, 1941, to eliminate dis- 
crimination in war industries. 


The Quinn-lves Law — Pro and Con 


The debate on the Quinn-Ives Law has therefore aroused 
nationwide interest. Can prejudice be outlawed by legis 
lation? This question was heard again and again in the 
New York State Legislature. Many opponents of the bill 
based their opposition on the belief that this cannot be done. 
Although they deplore race hatred, these opponents feel 
that this is a state of mind that can be changed only by a 
long educational process. They believe that punishing those 
who discriminate because they are prejudiced, would only 
increase that prejudice. 

Proponents of the law answer that it is not designed to 
be an anti-prejudice measure. Discrimination is quite another 
thing, thev contend. It is not a state of mind, but a deed. 


OCCUPATIONS OF WHITES AND NEGROES 


(GAINFULLY EMPLOYED WORKERS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 
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When practiced, it violates the principles of existing lay, 
According to Irving M. Ives, Republican Assemblyman who 
sponsored the bill, “this law creates no new right. It merely 
recognizes a fundamental right already existing under the 


























natural law and the Constitution of the State.” TIS: 

Many employers and industrial associations also opposed and 
the law, on the grounds that it would divide employee, the 
encourage spite suits by aggrieved workers, and limit the —_ : 
exercise of free choice in the hiring of help. One employe; distinct! 
pointed out that while he has no objection to the hiring of factory é 
qualified Negro help, his employees object to working with Qe". 
Negroes, and would quit if he hired any. Yet thei 

The section of the law that applies to unions is of special There 
significance in this regard. Observers have long felt that the Tet og 
greatest hope for a better future for the Negro would be South is 
in broadening the attitude of labor unions. On the whole, ~ on 
the CIO unions are against discrimination, and in New Kady Be 
York these unions strongly backed the Quinn-Ives Law. The hae on 
AFL, too, has gone on record against discrimination, but ae yom 
many of its locals have refused to accept this policy. The wart : 
Railroad Brotherhoods — @adependent unions of skilled rail org 
road workers such as engineers, conductors — long have — 
refused to accept Negroes into membership. 

The New York Anti-Discsimination Law seeks to cub The re 
such union practices. The U. S. Supreme Court. ruling o Mand Sout 
two separate cases recently, also has declared that uniow Bfmiliar | 
holding a contract with an employer may ‘not reiuse men Hcomforts 








bership to Negroes. One of these cases involved the Brother fimedical ; 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, which signed HBtion, and 
a contract with a railroad providing that only white fire Hifmous nr 
men could be promoted to engineers. Before the Supreme fMiservices a 
Court handed down its decision, the National Opinion fjmade Su; 
Research Center conducted a survey to find out whether thf} She se1 
American people thought a qualified Negro should be em (curiously 
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ployed as an engineer. The survey showed that 72 per cent 
of the American people thought that he should. 






Heroes Without Medals 


There is no doubt that all of these developments ind: 
cate a hopeful trend toward better race relations in the 
United States. Their traditional sense of fair play has le 
many Americans to risk their lives in an effort to protec 
Negroes from persecution. In the Detroit riots, a white 
passenger on a street car spoke to the mob and dissuaded 
it from searching a car. Two white women on another 
street car sheltered a Negro passenger from rioters. 

There is evidence that many people are beginning © 
































realize the truth of a remark once made by the famous So I be; 
Negro educator, Booker T. Washington. He said that Sled no roor 
white man must sit on the Negro to keep him in the gutter - Me house s, 
and while he is sitting on him, the white man does not # be I could 
very far out of the gutter himself. Eric Johnston. Preside ; o~ = 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce put it another way: hme 
“Some people in our country hold to the myth ot eat com 
economic progress can be attained on the principle of age comp! 
unbalanced see-saw . . . that if some groups are held dow ie into 
the others will automatically enjoy prosperity.” Mr. Johnsté : - 
pointed out that it doesn’t work that way. On the contra Behind t 
x sent ¢ 






he said, such a policy merely tends to drag down the whet 
economic level. “We're all in business together,” he adde 
“Intolerance is poor economy. Prejudice doesn't pay. 
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T IS is a far cry from the recruiting of WACS, WAVES, 

and SPARS, and the proposed draft of nurses, to 

the United States Sanitary Commission and volunteer 
purses of Civil War days. Woman's place, in that day, was 
distinctly in the home (unless, for the poor, it was in the 
factory and the field). Only against powerful opposition were 
women permitted to play any direct part in the Civil War. 
Yet their work then was both valuable and heroic. 

There was, to be sure, no enlistment in the Army or Navy. 
That many women did serve in the Armies, North and 
South is, however, a matter of record. Their service, however, 
was distinctly contrary to regulations. Thus there was Mrs. 
Kady Brownell of Rhode Island who was color-bearer for the 
Fifth Rhode Island, and Annie Etheridge who fought through 
four years of war. A few women served as spies, notably the 
famous Belle Boyd of the Confederacy. All this furnished 
material for fiction writers and dramatists, but had no effect 
on the course of the war. 


The Work of Dorothea Dix 
The really important part which women played, North 


and South, was as volunteer nurses at the front, and in the , 


familiar work of rolling bandages, sewing shirts, providing 
comforts for soldiers. At the time of the outbreak of war the 
medical services, North and South, were in a sorry condi- 
tion, and there was scarcely any provision for nursing. The 
famous reformer, Dorothea Dix, at once volunteered her 
services and, against strong opposition from the Army, was 
made Superintendent of Nurses. 

She sent out a call for volunteers, part of which reads 
curiously today: “No woman under thirty need apply . . . 
All nurses are required to be plain looking women. Their 
dresses must be brown or black, with no bows, no curls, no 
jewelry, and no hoop-skirts.” Notwithstanding this discour- 
aging invitation, hundreds of women promptly volunteered 
-among them Louisa May Alcott (author of Little Women) ; 
Clara Barton, who later founded the American Red Cross; 
Mary Livermore; the Baroness Oldhausen; “Mother” Bicker- 
dyke and others. 

Throughout the war heroic women nurses worked, against 
palling handicaps of hostility, ignorance, inadequate facili- 
ies, on the battlefields and in hospitals. Listen to Baroness 
dhausen describe her early experience in one of these 
hospitals: 


“So I began my work, day and night. The surgeon told me he 
ad no room for me, and a nurse told me he said he would make 
he house so hot for me I would not stay long. When I told Miss 
Pix I could not remain without a room to sleep in she, knowing 
he plan of driving me out, said, ‘My child, you will stay where 

ve placed you. . . . The cooks are so overbearing that it is 
he begging for life to get a thing for the really sick ones who can- 
*eat common diet. . . . I’ve learned enough to know that all who 
ake complaints to headquarters are not only unpopular but are 


ed into by all the house; (so I just speak to nobody, get what 
can, and buy the rest. . . 





Behind the lines women were more effective. When Miss 
* sent out a call for five thousand shirts, the clergy, 
%estant and Catholic, rallied their congregations and the 
“ed was supplied in five days. Soon women’s auxiliaries 
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Women in War 
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were established in almost every town, and out of these 
grew the United States Sanitary Commission which was the 
Red Cross of its day. — 

Equally important was the work of women in industry 
and on the farm. There was little industry in the South, but 
everywhere women took over the management of planta- 
tions, and we can read in the numerous diaries of the time 
the trials that they bore and the work that they performed. 
In the North many women took the place of their husbands 
and sons in the wheat and corn fields. 

And everywhere the women supported their men at the 
front. Many, to be sure, sang “when this cruel war is over”; 
many protested against the bloodshed and destruction. But 
most of them were as belligerent — perhaps we should say as 
patriotic — as the men, and what Stephen Vincent Benet said 
of Southern women could be said equally of Northern: 

The gentlemen killed, and the gentlemen died, 
But she was the South’s incarnate pride 

That mended the broken gentlemen 

And sent them out to the war again, 

That kept the house with the men away 

And baked the bricks where there was no clay. 
Made courage from terror, and breed from bran 
And propped the South on a swansdown fan 


Through four long years of ruin and stress 
The pride — and the deadly bitterness. 


By Henry Steele Commager * 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
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How long will he have to wait? 
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Unfinished Business in the Pacific 


We have shattered the outer shield of Japan, now we ither Jap-held mainland ports, and but 150 miles 5 
move in to strike at her inner defenses — the Bonins, the Formosa. In Burma the British have seized Mandalay, 
Ryukyus, Formosa, Hainan. The Japs are anticipating our the Chinese have captured Lashio. The Stilwell-Bu 
next moves, but not without jitters. They have arrested Road, opened but two months ago (see white outline 5 
French officials in French Indo-China and declared martial Ledo to Kweiyang) eases supply problems for @ 
law there because they fear a landing from Americans American landings on Zamboanga bring Borneo 
based only 700 miles away, in the Philippines. Our forces | Netherlands East Indies within easy range. (Dark @ 
on Luzon are only 600 to 800 miles from Hongkong and indicates Allied territory; lighter color shows Jap-held 
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WAS HEARD OTHERS SPEAK AND THEREFORE DOES 
NOT LEARN JO FORM WORDS. WE MUST TEACH 


A DEAF PERSON MAY BE MUTE BECAUSE HE NEVER 
HIM BY SYMBOLS HE CAN SEE 











1. At Boston University i in 1872, Bell introduced 
his father’s system of teaching deaf mutes to talk 
by means of “visible speech” symbols. 








2. Bell's knowledge of speech aided him in 
working on an apparatus to transmit sounds by 
electricity. He was encouraged by Joseph Henry 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


/ LACK THE ELECTRICAL 
KNOWLEDGE TO CONTINUE 
MY EXPERIMENTS. 





3. On March 10, 1876, Bell's assistant, Thomas A. 


Watson, burst into the room. He had heard Bell’s 
command over a wire: “Mr. Watson, come here, 
| want you.” The experiment was a success. 
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TW a cost 
of 1876 in Philadelphia, Bell's 
telephone created a sensation 
in its first demonstration. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
(1847-1922) 


Inventor of the Telephone 


EW inventions had a greater influ- 

ence on American life than Alexander 
Graham Bell’s telephone. Within a few 
years, telephone systems were estab- 
lished in many cities. Today, the tele- 
phone is a necessary part of the equip- 
ment in every factory and office, and in 
a great many homes. 

Alexander Graham Bell was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and was educated 
there and in London. In 1870 he moved 
to Canada with his father, Alexander 
Melville Bell, pioneer in the education 
of the deaf. 

Among Bell’s other inventions were 
the gramophone, the forerunner of the 
phonograph, and the telephone probe, 
which detects metal objects in the human 
body. He also was active in the devel- 
opment of aviation. 

The companies using his patent natu- 
rally became known as the “Bell Sys- 
tem,” the forerunner of the great Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
of today. 



















5. Rival inventors contested 
Bell's patent for years but he 
won every suit. On January 
25, 1915, the transcontinental 
line of the Bell System was 
officially opened. 





Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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my legally chesem successor.” Candi 
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anda Gomes and the present Minister 
et War, General Eurico Gaspar Dutra. 

What’: Behind bk: Informed observ- 
ers beliewe that this move may be an 
eutcome of the efforts of the recent 
convention in Mexico to make democ- 
racy more real im South America. The 
last free elections im Brazil were held 
im 1980. Getulio Vargas was defeated 
im that presidential race, but refused to 
permit his opponent to take office. He 
has continued his rule as a dictator. 


The Life of Lend-Lease 


What Happened: With an important 
reservation, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a majority of 354 to 28, voted 
to prolong the life of the Lend-Lease 
Act for another year beyond June 30. 
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Banking Committee 


OP have authority t put ceilings an 


idimissions te mowies (whieh be said 
tuwe msem 33% per cent simece fume 
[S41 )_ to stage shows, to athletic events 


and ether amusements. According to 
Mr. Bowles. the American public spent 
$1.500,000,000 im 1944 om movies 
alone. Unless admission charges are 
controlled, he declured_ “there is no 
reasom to believe that these inflated 
prices will return to more reasonable 
levels, or that they will not increase 
further.” 

Mr. Bowles letter also urged the 
Senate to consider price controls for 
@prber shop and beauty parlor services, 
which he asserted had advanced in 
price 29 and 40 per cent respectively, 
from May 1942 to November 1944. 

What's Behind hk: It is part of the 
Administration's policy to hold the cost- 
of-living line. 
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swat om Tokve. which desir i 
square miles of the center of [ ih 
was followed by equally dimugng 
blows om the mdustrind cit Wa 
govac om enemyv-held Singap: m 
Osaka, Japan's second largest ind 
on Kobe, Japan's maim port which was 
seared bw 2.500 tons of incendian 
bombs. 


The Stars and Stripes were formally 
raised on Iwo Jima; only a few Japs 
are still to be “erased.” The Marines had 
to pay a stiff price before taking [wo 
from the Japs. Of the 61,000 American 
combatants, 19,938, or 32.6 per cent 
were casualties, including 4,189 killed. 
The conquest of Iwo adds up to more 
grim news for bomb-searred Japan. The 
seizure of this island will facilitate fight 
er plane-escort for B-29 attacks on the 
Japanese mainland, 750 miles away 
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Arab Plan for Palestine 


Wh 
ton t 


at Happened: A compromise solu 


o the troublesome Palestine issue 


is said to have been drafted by the 


foreig 
their 
about 
some 


mn ministers of the Arab States at 
conference im Cairo. There are 

1 million Moslem Arabs and 
700,000 Jews in Palestine. Under 


the proposed compromise, an additional 
300,000 Jews are to be admitted to the 


AP 


ee See 1945 


What's Behind It: The plan is sic- 
nihcant because it is the frst mmdication 
that the Arabs are open to campromase. 
See Febrmary 12 issue op “Palestine. 
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The Aviation Treaty 


What Happened: With a view to re- 
ceiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification” the President 
submitted to the Senate the Inter- 
national Aviation Treaty which was 
adopted at the International Cwil Avia- 
ties Conference im Chicago lest De- 
cember 7. The pact affirms cach coup- 
trys contral of the az above & and 
provides for the establishment of on 
imternmational Aviaton Council 
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Mid-Semester Reviev' Test for Social Studies 


Based on Social Studies Edition of Scholastic, Vol. 46, to Feb. 5. 1945. inclusive. 


!. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Place letters in the parentheses to cor- 
respond to the pictures shown above. 


4. Szold . ¥ 
2. Ibn Saud (_) 5. Hurley (_) 
3. Wallace (_ ) 6. Nimitz (_) 


tl. HISTORY BEHIND THE NEWS 
Underscore correct word or phrase. 


1. The Presidential Cabinet of ten 
members was established by: (a) the 
U. S. Constitution; (b) an Act of Con- 
gress; (c) no specific written law. 

2. Women were given the right to 
vote by: (a) the 15th Amendment; (b) 
the 17th Amendment; (c) the 20th 
Amendment. 

3. The Land Ordinance of 1785 was 
largely the work of: (a) George Wash- 
ington; (b) Thomas Jefferson: (c) 
James Madison. 

4. The Morrill] Land Grant Act was 
signed by: (a) Buchanan; (b) Lin- 
coln; (c) Grant. 

5. In the 1778 Treaty ot Alliance 
with France, the U. S. promised: (a) 
to defend France’s coastline; (b) to 
send troops against Prussia; (c) to de- 
fend French possessions in West Indies. 

6. The first meeting of American na- 
tions was held at: (a) Mexico: (b) 
Washington; (c) Panama. 

7. The 1933 Montevideo Conference 
dealt with the Chaco War between: 
(a) Argentina and Uruguay; (b) Bo- 
livia and Paraguay: (c) . Brazil and 
Ecuador. 

8. Argentina’s greatest period ot ex- 
pansion was: (a) before 1914; (b) 
during World War I; (c) during World 
War II. 

9. The only President ever to be im- 
peached was: (a) James Garfield; (b) 
Chester Arthur; (c) Andrew Johnson. 


ill, ON THE HOME FRONT 
Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 


i. Romulo 


1. The May-Bailey bill would pro- 
vide universal military training. 

2. The new postal notes may not be 
used for sums exceeding $10. 

3. Georgia’s voters need no longer 
pay a poll tax. 

4. Seizure of Montgomery Ward 
plants by the Government was ruled 
unconstitutional by a Federal judge. 

5. The George bill separates Federal 
lending agencies from the Department 
of the Interior. 

6. John L. Lewis has pledged the 
United Mine Workers to full support 
of the no-strike agreement. 

7. Trucking companies come under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

8. Production of civilian goods this 
spring will exceed that of the first quar- 
ter of 1944. 

9. All the liberated countries of Eu- 
rope have been invited to the San 
Francisco Conference. 


IV. WORLD BATTLEFRONTS 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by placing 
the correct numbers in the parenthe- 
ses. 

. Lodz 
. Tannenberg 
Amoy 
Santo Tomas 


( 
( 
( 
( 
Cologne ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


) Burma river 
) Jap-held China port 
) captured Rhine citv 
Burma road 
on Mindanao 
Hindenberg victory 
Polish city 
Manila prison 
Oder River fortress 
former “Free City” 


Zamboanga 
Kuestrin 

. Danzig 

. Irrawaddy 


. Ledo ( 
V. SCIENCE PAST AND PRESENT 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. The first woman doctor in Amer- 
ica was Elizabeth 

2. Oliver Wendell Holmes used the 
phrase “Great White Plague” to de- 
scribe 
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Key to answer in Teacher Edition 


(f) 


3. In railroading, the raised portion 
of track used to fan cars off in various 
Gee 8 cee 

4. Aviators are aided in aerobatic 
maneuvers by an Attitude ——— ___. 

5. The P-38L Lightning is a twin- 
engined 

6. The new pusher-type plane, the 
XP-55 is ealled the 


Vi. NAMES OF NOTE 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses 








“curfew” director 
Russian general 

U. S. Senator 
GOP Chairman 
Postmaster General 
British General in 
Greece 

Five-star general 
Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator 

“Boss Caesar” 
Spanish dictator 
Paris Military Gov- 
nor 

Belgian leader 
Yugoslav King 
Romanian Premier 
Eisenhower deputy 


Scobie 
Walker 
Franco 
Peter 

Koenig 
Lear 

. Pierlot 
. Petrillo 
. Zhukov 


. Groza 


~~ — 
H-Seerrngusvnve 


Vinson 


_ 
.) 


. Brownell 


. Armold 


Byrnes 
( 
( 


we = 
om 0 


. Wagner 
Vil. WORDS OF THF WEEK 


In the space after each place-name 
write that of the country in which it 
is located. Then see if you car pro 
nounce it 


1. Trie: 
. Bastogne 
. Lingayen ——______—— 
. Kosice 
Stettin 
Posen 
——  ———— 
~ Provence —___——— 
. Lyon —_——_— 
Subic Bay ————___—— 
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This might also be called The Declaration 
of Independence of Parents 


By ELLIOTT E. COHEN 


THEN-AG 
hl 


NOTE: In the current debate over ‘teen-agers, the 
pendulum has swung between “What is wrong with our 
children?” and “What is wrong with us?” One result is 
that the average parent finds himself bewildered. 

To help end the confusion, a group of experts of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, child-guidance and delin- 
quency-prevention agency of the New York Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies, recently met to plan a series of 
studies and papers based on the lengthy experience of 
the agency. 

Out of the board’s discussion came the effort to ‘put 
down ten simple points covering young people’s rights. 
What follows is substantially “The "Teen-Age Bill of 
Rights” that resulted. 


Reprinted by permission of the New 
York Times Magazine and the author. 


I. The Right to Let Childhood Be Forgotten 


We were all children once. But the ‘teen-ager likes less 
than anyone to be reminded that he was a child only yester- 
day .. . and to be treated as if this were yesterday instead 
of today. 

Parents often hate to give up their child’s childhood—his 
cuteness, his naive tricks and remarks. They overlook the 
fact that what is still cute to them is embarrassing to him, 
that he is as eager, as they are reluctant, to forget his child- 
hood. 


> 


Joe is 14 years old. He has always looked up to the “big 
kids” of 14, and now he is ready to look up to himself. He 
has a chance of making the track team in high school, and 
if he does, that’s important. His name will be in the school 
paper. Or there is Don. He’s on his class debating team, and 
only last week took the affirmative of the question, “Should 
the United States pledge its armed forces if necessary to 
preserve the peace?” His teacher said he was very convincing. 
He knows a lot about the Cardinals, Congress, Crosby and 
communism, and he’s learning’ fast. But when he gets home, 
he’s still a kid. He hears phrases like “Watch your manners, 
Mr. Sommers is coming to dinner.” No wonder he feels his 
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parents are living in his past, and don’t understand him. 
There’s nothing quite as infuriating as the tolerant smile — 
“After all, you're still just a child.” 


il. The Right to a “Say” About His Own Life 


Decisions affecting the ‘teen-ager should be made largely 
by him — certainly with him — never for him. 

At every stage parents resist dropping control over their 
children. A child is born completely helpless, completely de- 
pendent and, by immeasurable degrees, takes on small re- 
sponsibilities. In the process of growing up it is the wise 
parent who can gauge when the child is ready to do some- 
thing for himself. It is hardest for both parent and child dur- 
ing his adolescence, because then he is reaching out toward 
adult responsibilities and is most jealous of his independ- 
ence. And, of course, just at that point parents are most 
anxious that decisions affecting his future should be wise 
ones. 

Jack wants to be an airplane mechanic when he grows up, 
maybe a pilot — he’s not sure which. But either way, he 
wants to go to a vocational high school, and sees no point in 
anything else. His father wants him to take academic courses, 
and after he graduates from high school, “You'll be old 
enough to talk about your future then.” In this controversy 
there can be no right or wrong. But the father who says, “I'll 
do your thinking for you, you're too young to know your 
own mind,” is inviting the inevitable. “It’s my life!” Perhaps 
it would be easier for both if father recognized that Jack has 
a right to an opinion about his future, and Jack was helped 
to understand which decisions are his to make now and 
which it would be wiser for him to postpone. 


lll. The Right to Make Mistakes, to Find Out for Himself 


Parents see a ‘teen-ager grown up one day and childish 
and scared the next, and find it difficult to take the grown-up 
part seriously. But that is the more important part, because 
it is the growing part. He needs to be encouraged, even at 
the risk of mistakes, but not “thrown on his own.” 

When something goes wrong, he is not ludicrous—it is part 
ot the process of learning. That's as true of the boy who be- 
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comes ill smoking his first cigarette as it is of the 13-year-old 
girl who studies her first experiment with lipstick in the 
mirror. 

It’s funny, but it’s not childish, and the parent does well 
not to laugh. Nothing so quiekly widens the gap between 


himself and his child. ; 


IV. The Right to Have Rules Explained, Not Imposed 


The ‘teen-ager realizes that there are restrictions on his 
freedom laid down by society or by his parents which affect 
his behavior, his work, his schooling. He insists, however, 
that he understand these restrictions and their purposes, and 
that they be administered fairly. 

Harry somehow can never get home by 10 p.m., his mid- 
dle-of-the-week curfew hour. It’s not that he does anything 
unusual; he just kids around with the fellows; if there is 
some money, he may go into Joe’s for a soda. “What harm 
is there in that?” 

The harm, of course, is that his mother has trouble rousing 
him for school; he is sleepy and disgruntled. A few days of 
going to bed late, and Harry looks it. His body is growing; 
he needs lots of sleep and rest. But it is only to the extent 
that Harry understands this that the rule will cease being a 
restriction and become O.K. with him. And if, on a rare oc- 
casion, he does come in fifteen minutes late — well, it is hard 
sometimes to tear one’s self away. 


V. The Right to Have Fun and Companions 


The ‘teen-age: wants a full and rounded life, fun as well 
as work, He wants an opportunity for companionship, play- 
ing, dancing, reading, having friends. When the community 
does not provide it, he is forced to seek it himself. 

Doris tells her mother, “It’s my turn to entertain the girls 
Thursday. Will you have cookies?” From past experience, 
her mother knows what a nuisance this means: enough chat- 
ting and giggling to give her an all-day headache, crumbs 
and shoeprints on all the furniture (she sometimes wonders 
what kind of homes these girls come from — except that Doris 
acts exactly the same) If she says “No,” she can expect 
Doris’ hurt, “What can | tell the girls? . . . I'll never be able 
to go to their houses.” If she’s wiser, she says, “Of course. 
dear, but just remember about the shopping, and the clean- 
ing up afterward.” 

This is equally true on a neighborhood level. Parents who 
dislike unsupervised cellar clubs and poolroom hangouts 
have a responsibility to help set up organized community 
centers. Youth will seek out social centers and their level 
depends on what society offers. 


VI. The Right to Question Ideas 


Ideas and attitudes are not necessarily right because they 
‘ome from an adult. The ‘teen-ager does not consider any 
question closed to him. He has a right to question and to get 
an answer, and to argue things out. 

The ‘teen-ager has long since passed the acute “Why?” 
stage, when everything is new and the adult is the un- 
questioned authority. He is interested in the how in a much 
more critical way, taking very little for granted. Parents sel- 
dom suspect that he talks with his friends about politics, sex, 
religion and race relations perhaps as often as he does about 
Sinatra and the chances of the Dodgers. So when he injects 


himself into a discussion and is told, “You don’t understand” 
or “This is too deep for you, wait till you grow up,” it is 
natural for him to figure that “Maybe you don’t know” or 
“You're avoiding the issue.” 


Vil. The Right to Be at the Romantic Age 


To the ‘teen-ager love is serious. He does not recognize 
the existence of “puppy love” and resents adult misunder- 
standing and cynicism about his romances. When a ‘teen- 
ager falls in love, he or she falls hard. There are no reserva- 
tions. 

When Mary suddenly realizes that her English teacher is 
the smartest and wittiest and handsomest man in the world, 
it may be a “crush” to her parents, but to her it is the real 
thing. Of course next month she'll begin to see the virtues 
of Alex next door, but this is this month. And if she happens 
to mention what a wonderful man Mr. Maynard is, a sensitive 
parent should accept it at face value, not laugh. Mary has a 
right to her brief dream. 


Vill. The Right to a Fair Chance and Opportunity 


The ‘teen-ager wants opportunities, in education and 
vocation, and he wants to be able to compete fairly for 
them, regardless of sex, race, color or creed. When these 
opportunities are denied his frustrations are deep and some- 
times explosive. 


. X. The Right to Professional Help Whenever Necessary 


The ‘teen-ager is growing fast in mind and body. When 
something interferes with that growth or his personality ad- 
justment or with his health, the necessary professional help 
should be available to him either through his parents or from 
community resources. 


IX. The Right to Struggle Toward His Own Philosophy 
of Life 

Each generation feels that it is the future. To the ‘teen- 
ager nothing is more important than to find out where he fits 
in in relation to life around him. It is a serious quest. often 
a painful one. The wise parent will stand by him ready to 
help and giving it when he senses that it is sought. It is 
always sound for a parent not to be dogmatic and it is 
especially important to be flexible and understanding toward 
this search on the part of his child for a philosophy of life. 

Parents reach wisdom when they understand that a child's 
rights and a child’s needs are pretty much synonymous. They 
must learn the real art of letting a child test out his own 
muscles, at the same time being always at hand when 
needed, That is the real key to a secure relationship between 
a parent and his ‘teen-age child. 





WE HAVE A PERFECT RIGHT 


Max Beerbohm, an English writer who long ago mastered 
the tongue-in-cheek type of humor, defines broad-minded- 
ness in a Duke. In Zuleika Dobson, he says: “The Duke 
was not one of those Englishmen who fling, or care to hear 
flung, cheap sneers at America. Whenever any one in his 
presence said that America was not large in area, he would 
firmly maintain that it was. He held, too, in his enlightened 
way, that Americans have a perfect right to exist . . Sy 
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IN DEFENSE OF 
WHO-DONE-ITS 


HEN, after a long day’s work, you're spending the 
W orcninc at home and you look at your bookshelves for 
something to read, do you take down War and Peace, David 
Copperfield, Middlemarch or Mansfield Park? If you do | 
admire you. Or if, wishing to keep up with the times, you 
take up the last novel your book club has sent you, a search 
ing study of frustration in the Deep South; or one that a 
review has induced you to buy, a ruthless account of factory 
life in Pittsburgh, you have my hearty approval. But that’s 
not the sort of old party I am. For one thing I have read all 
the great novels two or three times already and they have 
nothing new to say to me; and for another, when I look at 
the four hundred and fifty closely printed pages which 
according to the jacket are going to lay bare to me the 
secrets of a woman’s soul or wring my withers with the 
horrors of underprivileged lives on the wrong side of the 
tracks, my heart sinks. I choose a detective story. 

They are turned out by the hundred, good, bad and 
indifferent, so that one is never at a loss for a new one, but a 
detective story has to be very bad indeed for me to cast it 
aside unfinished. Now and again I come across an author 
new to me, such as Timothy Fuller with his engaging Jupiter 
Jones, but on the whole I find it safer to, stick to old favor- 
ites. Of these, those who stand out in my memory are 
Dashiell Hammett and Brett Halliday for rough stuff, Rex 
Stout, Ellery Queen, Erle Stanley Gardner, Agatha Christie 
and H. C, Bailey. I am grown a little tired of Monsieur 
Poirot, but Agatha Christie’s stories are almost always in- 
genious and well constructed. I find myself sometimes a 
trifle impatient with Rex Stout’s Nero Wolfe, but I never 
cease to be charmed and diverted by his Archie Selwyn. 
Perry Mason, Dr. Fortune and Ellery Queen share a distinc- 
tion rare with the sleuths of, fiction; they are credible human 
beings. The reason why so few detectives are is, I think, 
plain. It is not because their creators have desired to invent 
a character of such extravagant idiosyncrasies that he may 
strike the imagination and retain a place in the reader's 
memory, but owing to a feeling, perhaps unconscious, that 
murder is in fact a horrible thing: By making their principal 
personage so eccentric they convey their narrative into a 
realm of fantasy and so render what would otherwise be 
simply shocking into something that is eminently entertain- 
ing. 

The time has long passed when people were apologetic 
when they admitted to reading detective stories. We are 
told that the President reads them in the.White House. We 
know that Archbishops and heads of colleges read them. 
T. S. Eliot, than whom there is no more distinguished poet 


now alive, reads them. I know an eminent scientist, a well- . 


known poet, and a religious leader who not only read them, 
but under pen names write them. I have a notion that when 
the historians of literature come to discourse upon the fic- 
tion produced by the English-speaking peoples during the 
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By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Detective story readers are in good company, 
in the opinion of one distinguished writer 


first half of this century they will pass somewhat lightly 
over the productions of the serious novelists and turn their 
attention to the immense and varied achievement of the 
detective writers. 

But I wonder what they will say when they set about 
asking for the reason of the popularity of this particular 
form of fiction. They will be wrong if they explain it by the 
increase of literacy which has created a huge body of avid 
but uneducated readers, for the who-done-it, they will have 
to admit, is read by persons of the highest culture. My ex- 
planation is very simple. The ’tec writers have a story to tell. 
They must seize and hold the attention of the reader and so 
must get into their story without delay. They must arouse 
curiosity, excite suspense and by the invention of incident 
maintain the reader’s interest. They must enlist his sympathy 
for the right characters and the ingenuity with which they 
do this is not the least of their accomplishments. Finally 
they must work up to a satisfactory climax. They must in 
short follow the natural rules of story telling that have been 
followed ever since some ingenious fellow told the story of 
Joseph in the tents of Israel. 

Now the serious novelists of today have often little or no 
story to tell; indeed, they have allowed themselves to be 
persuaded that to tell a story is a negligible form of art. 
Thus they throw away their most persuasive appeal to our 
common human nature (for the desire to listen to stories is 
as old as mankind), and have only themselves to blame if 
the ‘tec writers have stolen their readers from them. More- 
over they are often verbose. They too seldom understand 
that a theme will only stand a certain development and so 
will take five hundred pages to tell what could be told in a 
hundred. They are encouraged to do this by the contempo- 
rary fashion for psychological analysis. To my mind the 
abuse of this is as harmful to the serious fiction of today as 
was the abuse of the description of scenery in the nine- 


teenth-century novels. 


In short the detective story writers are read because of 
their merits; the serious novelists remain in comparison little 
read because of their defects. 


Reprinted by permission of the New York Post and the author. 








By D. C. RUSSELL 


Good talk is largely good manners 


OST of us have some reforming desire lurking within 

our minds. Mine is to reform conversation so that it 
may become something of an art in which we all can take 
pleasure, rather than be the bore it so often is, or the occa- 
sion for lost tempers. 

It happens that [ was brought up in the society of some 
mighty conversationalists. There were W. B. Yeats, the Irish 
poet, and James Stephens, the writer of fantasy, and many 
others, together with my own father, about whom William 
Lyon Phelps said: “On the ninth day of February 1928 he 
talked to me for ten hours; and I could have heard him till 
his voice gave out. . . . Never have I heard talk that com- 
bined so much learning, intelligence and charm.” 

Conversation — unless one is accustomed to talking to one- 
self — is a communal matter. It concerns other people, and 
like all communal matters should be subject to restrictions. 
We are not allowed to make nuisances of ourselves in our 
communities, for the law would stop us quickly, whether it 
be for the possession of an angry-minded dog, the playing 
of a loud-mouthed radio, or the tendency to take something 
that another possesses. 

People who in these matters display all the necessary con- 
sideration for others’ rights will, when it comes to conversa- 
tion, trample on every sensibility with unconscious rudeness, 
altogether unaware of the feelings they arouse. I am only 
less guilty than most people of arousing those feelings be- 
cause, When young, I was constrained to follow the pattern 
my elders laid down. The first and most important of these 
rules is courtesy. I was, like many young people, arrogantly 
confident of my knowledge and importance. If my father 
and his friends had been possessed of normal instincts, they 
would have shooed me off in an irritated manner — and this 
would have been no more than normal, for it was a matter 
not only of age against youth but of people with wide repu- 
tations giving time to one who, as yet, was hardly educated. 
Yet they listened with seriousness to what I had to say and 
considered me with gravity rather than with laughter. 

It is worth while to note this, for even though you may 
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THE ART 
OF CONVERSATION 


consider that some person is really out of his head and want 
to say, “Now look here, Jones, you just don’t know what you 
are talking about,” by far the most agreeable thing to do is 
to listen. No person, even though he be really stupid, 
should be denied the right to say what he has to say, It 
would be a species of minor tyranny, as much to be ob- 
jected to in the home as it would be in government. We 
have no more right to smother these people with scorn than 
we would have to deny the vote to those we think politically 
obtuse. 

If it is democratically. justified to listen with patience, it 
is also pyschologically sound. There is really no better way 
to fail to convince, to make oneself disliked, than to show 
with ostentation or brutality how much more brilliant you 
are than are those to whom you talk. 

Another thing to notice is that conversation has its own 
mysterious tides, often rather an annoying phenomenon. It 
may start on one subject — the one you are interested in, 
very possibly — and move on to another. It is no use trying 
to swim against the tide, and so you may just as well, and 
with good grace, float with it; even if the conversation is 
about something in which you are not interested. Listen and 
perhaps you will be interested. There is no point to nursing 
a sulky resentment. Even if you are totally disinterested, 
listen with courtesy and don’t, with obvious boredom, take 
up the nearest magazine. Talk is a communal affair, and 
there is no reason to expect conversations to be arranged to 
suit you alone. 

Since conversation has its own tides, dictated by the 
mood of those present, it may turn serious, ribald, humor- 
ous, or philosophical. It may dictate that all present enter 
into a give-and-take, or it may assign the chief part to one- 
perhaps yourself — while others listen. Accept the mood and 
the subject. The sole consideration in conversation is to get 
the best out of the subject or subjects under discussion. The 
subject, the general mood will take care of this, and of who 
should speak and who should keep silent. Give the hesitant 
and unready their chance. It is not necessary on every occ 
sion to try to prove your brillance as a talker. The sound of 
one’s own voice is a temptation, but resist it. 

Since conversation is a communal matter, it is poor policy 
—and also bad manners — to allow subjects to be discussed 
that won't let al] present either contribute or listen with 
interest. This, I know, sounds like a commonplace, but a 
how many parties is not gossip the main topic? Friends are 
discussed with enthusiasm, their deeds recounted, theif 
qualities — or lack of them — dissected. It is an enthralling 
subject for those who know the personalities; but as a per 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 1869-1935 


RHAPS Edwin Arlington Robinson had something ot 

Miniver Cheevy in his own disposition and so could 
laugh at the futile dreamer with the more understanding. 
Indeed we all have. The reason we like Miniver is that we 
have some of these same dreams of “battles long ago.” A 
warrior on a prancing steed seems to us a more romantic 
figure than our brother driving around in a jeep. 

In his home town of Gardiner, Maine, the “Tilbury 
Town” of his poetry, Robinson must have seen Miniver 
many times. Gardiner was a town where in Robinson’s boy- 
hood the new was contending with the old. The Gardiner 
family living in the decaying old Manor House, just as in 
old English stories, and the new people growing up oblivi- 
ous of their standards — to Edwin Arlington, writing his 
first poetry in the barn, it must have been very romantic. 

Robinson was always sure that he wanted to write poetry. 
People fascinated him, such people as Aaron Stark — 

“A miser was he, with a miser’s nose. 
And eyes like little dollars in the dark.” 

Then there was the penniless Flammonde who “appeared 
and stayed and held his head as one by kings accredited.” 
If the social conflict fascinated Robinson, so did the appar- 
ently blind but continual struggle of mankind towards an 
ideal. When his first book was reviewed with a comment on 
its pessimism, Robinson wrote the magazine a grateful letter 
for its notice but a protest against the remark that he viewed 
the world as “a prison house.” “The world is not a ‘prison 
house’ but a kind of spiritual kindergarten where millions of 
bewildered infants are trying to spell God with the wrong 
blocks.” Robinson always kept this philosophy. 

When he came to New York in 1900, he lived in a tiny 
room on a poor street — and found for himself a job check- 
ing loads of stone for the new subway that was being built. 
By 1905 Theodore Roosevelt had become interested and 
said to an astonished guest at lunch, “What shall we do 
about Robinson?” What he did was to offer him the post of 
Consul to Mexico. But Robinson refused. So Roosevelt got 
him a job in the Customs House, apparently with an under 
standing that he was to appear at his’ desk only when he 
wanted to. By 1909, however, Robinson resigned because 
he had decided that he wanted to be only a poet. 

The MacDowell Colony in Peterborough, New Hamp 
shire, was Robinson’s summer home after 1911. Here in 
his solitary cabin he did much of his writing. In the winters 
he returned to New York. ° 

Acclaim that he had well earned came pouring in on him 
on his fiftieth birthday in 1919. People had come to recog 
nize that here was a poet who did not talk about new forms, 
but who poured new ideas into old molds. 

The remaining years of Robinson’s life tell the story of 
the rewards of achievement. The Pulitzer Prize came to him 
three times, in 1921, im 1924, and in 1927, the third time 
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tor Tristram, the greatest of his Arthurian poems. In Robin- 
son’s retelling, the story became a modern and sympathetic 
study of the love of three people. It made a tremendous 
appeal to a world which had never outgrown the tragedies 
of the triangle 

Robinson is often referred to as a “reticent” poet. But 
much of his poetry explains him. It is true that he lived very 
quietly. But a man whose favorite reading is Dickens, 
Wordsworth, Hardy, and detective stories seems to add up 
to a poet who was thoughtful, concerned with problems. 
humorous, and very human. 


MINIVER CHEEVY 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 

And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 

When swords were bright and steeds were prancing; 
The vision of a warrior bold 

Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, ' 
And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 

That made so many a name so fragrant; 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 

Albeit he had never seen one; 

He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medieval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 

But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too laté, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking. 


Reprinted trom Collected Poems by permission of The Mac- 


millan Company. 
POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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Chats About New Books 


By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown of the Book-of-the-Month Clu} 


APARTMENT IN ATHENS. By 
Glenway Wescott (Harper) 


| $2.50. 


After years of referring to himself 
as a “dead author” this distinguished 
American novelist has written an ex- 
citing and timely novel of Greece under 
Nazi domination. The book shows Wes- 
cott’s usual sensitive feeling for style. 

The Helianos family, once respected 
middle-class Athenians, find themselves 
the impoverished and half-starved serv- 
ants of a Nazi captain, Ernst Kalter. 
Their gallant elder son had been killed 
in battle, and the younger boy, Alex, 
hating the Nazis with his whole soul, 
was constantly getting into trouble. The 
captain persecuted and humiliated him 
and his parents with fiendish ingenuity. 
But in 1943, Captain Kalter returns 
to Germany on leave and comes back a 
changed man — quiet, sad, and appar- 
ently friendly. This new mildness leads 
Helianos to make an indiscreet remark 
about the Axis leaders. Kalter immedi- 
ately commits Helianos to prison. 

Mrs. Helianos, a _ timid, delicate 
woman is left alone to cope with the 
Germans, her two children, and the 
never-ending struggle to live. In this 
tragic dilemma, she finds her soul. At 
the end of the book, the reader feels 
that she symbolizes the faith and the 
toughness of the Greeks which have 
enabled them to survive the conquest. 
Similarly, the suicide of Kalter bares 
the underlying weakness of the “super- 
men” in the face of adversity. 


TWO SOLITUDES. By Hugh Mac- 
i | Lennan (Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 
$3. 


The war-heightened conflict between 
the old French culture of Quebec and 
the English culture of the .rest of Can- 
ada has made headlines lately. This 
new novel by a young Nova Scotian 
goes far toward explaining how the con- 
flict grew in wartime. The novel covers 
the period between World War I and 
1939. During these years young Paul 
Tallard, half-French and _half-Irish, 
grows to manhood after a lonely but 
comfortable childhood on the estate of 
his aristocratic father, Athanase Tallard. 
Paul’s teen years are hard because Ath- 
anase, in attempting to initiate in his 
community the industrialization which 
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he knows must come in time, brings 
down the wrath of the local priest upon 
his head and is ruined. Paul goes 
through a hard, but successful strug- 
gle to educate himself and to become 
a writer. But in him, the conflict be- 
tween the two cultures surrounding him 
is never resolved until he marries 
Heather, daughter of an English-Ca- 
nadian. 

Hugh MacLennan exposes the faults 
of both groups with complete impartial- 
ity. He points out the heartless mate- 
rialism of many in the English group, 
and the hard, narrow, even cruel dog- 
matism of the French. In the end, he 
convinces the reader that both are wil- 
fully misjudging each other, and that 
harmony will come to Canada only 
when both learn tolerance. 


THE THURBER CARNIVAL. By 
James Thurber (Harper) $2.75. 


Thurber’s thousands of addicts will 
want to preserve this collection for their 
grandchildren. Many other people who 
have not yet succumbed to the Thur- 
ber brand of crazy charm may pick it 
up and scoff but will put it down to 
reach for anything else by Thurber. The 
humor might be called sophisticated 
for lack of any single adjective which 
would really fit this indescribably deft, 
original, and often gently satirical type 
of writing. There are people who say 
that Thurber drawings are horrible, the 
Thurber humor mad. To these, the 
Thurber addicts will reply in words 
Lincoln once wrote for a book salesman 
as a recommendation: “Anyone who 
likes this kind of book will find it just 
the kind of book he likes.” 


U 


If you like tales of the mysterious, the 
marvelous and the strange, this collec- 
tion is your dish, for it is excellent of 
its kind. Some of the stories are jittle 
more than anecdotes; others are novel- 
ettes. All are well-written and refresh- 
ing; none is morbid. You will be sur- 
prised to find some classical writers 
such as Ovid and Virgil, older Amer- 
icans such as Washington Irving, Henry 
James and Ambrose Bierce, mixed with 
Steinbeck and some of our servicemen. 


PAUSE TO WONDER. Edited by 
Marjorie Fischer and Rolfe Hum- 
phries (Julian Messner) $3. 








Courtesy the “‘The Saturday Review of Literatur” 


FOR YOUR READING LIST 


On the War: 


Many a Watchful Night. By John 
Mason Brown (Whittlesey House) 
$2.75. A beautiful and poetically writ- 
ten account of D-Day, which combines 
eye-witness reporting of one of the 
great moments of history with matured 
reasoning. 

Soldier to Civilian. By George K. 
Pratt, M. D. (Whittlesey House) $2.50. 
Although the author is an M.D. he 
writes clearly and simply of the prob- 
lems of returning veterans and our 
duties toward them in their readjust- 
ment. 


Americana: 


The Missouri. By Stanley Vestal 
(Farrar & Rinehart) $2.50. Another 
and excellent book in the “River” 
series. It gives the history and geog- 
raphy of a great section of our country 
in a thrilling narrative. 

The Great Lakes. By Harlan Hatcher 
(Oxford Univ. Press)- $3.50. The story 
of our inland seas from 1830 until today 
— from fur-trapper in canoe to ore 
boat, with all the color and pageanty 
which accompanied the change. 

Belle Boyd: Confederate Spy. By 
Louis A. Sigaud. (Dietz Press) $3. The 
romantic story of a Southern lady who 
used her wiles to obtain military infor 
mation during the Civil War. 

By Bread Alone. By Betty de Sher- 
binin (Morrow) $2.50. Good times ia 
Buenos Aires do not make up for the 
presence of Nazis and other fascists. 
This is the theme of the novel by 4 
young American writer who has lived 
in Argentina for nine years 
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RING this poem by Elizabeth 
Peating I am glad to comment on 
the unusual work her teacher has been 
ending me for several years. 


Gloucester Song 


Withered old men with wrinkled faces, 

What do they think when a ship goes 
down, 

Down to the hidden, tantastic places 

Where fishes of purple and gold run 


races 
And death is a king with a gilded crown? 


Sad old men that are always seeking 
Unseen sails on the ocean’s rim, 

What do they listen tc — curses, shriek- 
ing, ; 
The cries that come when the bow is 

leaking, 
And the waves wash over it, cold and 
grim? 


Silent old men with eyes unblinking, 

What do they dream of on stormy 
nights — 

Heaving decks, and a wild crew shrink- 
ing 

Back to the stern when the prow starts 
sinking 

And waves come crashing trom measure- 
less heights? 


Calm old men, when their eyes are 
failing, 

Down to the huge, crowded docks they 
steal 

Down to find out when the next ship's 
sailing 

And to make their last voyage, not tor 
whaling 

But to teach their grandsons to hold a 
wheel. 


Wise old men when they come to dying, 
Ask for a grave in the depths of the sea 
Where sea-anemones whisper, sighing, 
Where through coo] waters are spirits 
flying, 
Where lite goes on for eternity 
Elizabeth Spalding, 16 


Deering High School, Portland, Me. 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


In apt and original pictures the next 


two poems catch the secret quality of 
the approach of night. 


= 


<< 


Vz 
Ui 
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Night 


In the darkened shadows 
The night crouches low; 
From all the misty meadows 
He springs upon his foe. 
He creeps along in silence, 
And as he nears his prey, 
He wraps his cloak about it 
And smothers temporal day 
Patricia Richmond, 16 


Mount Ayr (lowa) High School 
Oren Elmore, Teacher 


Winter Street at Night 


Where the long shadows craw! 
From the deep wise roots of old houses 
To gobble the carrion 
Ot unused lots 
Down into their empty black pits, 
And where they crowd unwillingly 
Back from the lighted street lamps, 
Here stands the skeleton grass . . . 
Yellow ....dry.._. silent... . limp, 
To muffle stealthy sounds. . . . 
Virginia Meyer, 17 
Washington High School, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Phyllis Finnigan, Teache: 


Very effective is this statement of the 
grief so many of us feel this spring. This 
poem and the one which follows it con- 
trast in rhythm and treatment but not 
in sincerity of feeling. 


Another Spring 


Yes, you can remember other springs, 
and so can I, 

The snows melting; 

The world slowly coming out of its dark 
and dreary state; 

The patches of pale green grass in the 


fields; 


SCHOLASTIC invites original contributions from all high school stu- 
dents, the best of which will be published in the Round Table. 


Writers whose work is accepted for publication will receive a copy of 


Saplings, a book of the best student writing of previous years. Send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your contribution returned. Individual 
comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writ- 
ing may be in any literary form, prose or poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be considered for the annual Scholastic Awards, but if 
entered in the poetry division should total one hundred lines of verse. 

Saturday, April 7 is the date for our next broadcast of Round Table poetry on 
Bob Emery’s “Rainbow House,” 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. (EWT) over Mutual. 
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Stalent writers’ own page 
Charlotte Van de Water 


The delicate chartreuse ot les>ves emerg- 
ing from the tree-buds. 

There were places to go, then, and 
things to see. 

The boys were home and we were 
happy 


But the wa: came to us; it curbed our 
joyful life. 

Not so many parties, aot so many shows, 
and the car at home for want of gas 
and tires. 

It hit us hard, 

A torpedo also hits hard when it strikes 
the bow on the starboard of a battle- 
ship 


Yes, the snows still melt, and the world 
again becomes that majestic green. 

Nature strives to compensate, but even 
she cannot hush the agony of be- 
reaved hearts. 

Spring without man’s joy is incomplete. 

We must wait until peace heals the 
wounds of battle-scarred humanity. 

Only then will it again be — Spring. 

Wayne Krueger, 17 


Green Lake (Wis.) High School 
Mrs. Marjorie Hoyt Learn, Teacher 


A Girl of Avignon 


The road is brown with 
where only daisies grew. 

All joy is gone — all peace — in the coun- 
tryside we knew. 

They have trampled over marigolds; 

The larks have ceased their singing. 

Drop tears, where there is space tor 
tears, on ground the warriors strew; 

Drop tears among this crimson, this lit- 
ter of leaf and shoe. 


bloodstains, 


The picture of each {ig or thistle, each 
path and every tree 
is censored like the sweetest dream at 
sound of reveille. 
They have burned and then bombarded, 
Laid siege to all our dreams. . . 
Should I forget the evil hand, the lust- 
ful laughs of glee? 
Should I forget? Beloved, you never did. 
You died for me. 
Valerie Brunner 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, Cal. 
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MID-SEMESTER REVIEW TEST FOR ENGLISH CLASSE 


Based on English Edition of Senior Scholastic, Vol. 44, Feb. 5 to Mar. 26, 1945, inclusive. Key in Teachers Edition. 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 

The selections listed at the left have 
‘appeared in various issues of this semes- 
ter. Identify them with the descriptive 
phrases at right by placing proper num- 
bers in parentheses. 


) War vet solves 
family prob- 
lems 

) Concerning 
Abe Lincoln’s 
funeral 

3. Horsemen Never ( A tough kid 

Smoke comes home a 
hero 

After the Civil 
War, school 
seemed easy 

¥ He’d: rather 
play baseball 
than the piano 
Adventures on 
a Philippine 
freighter ° 
A Korean vicar 
on Saipan 
Danger aboard 
a French war- 
ship 
Scene of men 
awaiting in- 
duction 
A Chicago 
boy’s uncle en- 
courages his 
ambitions 


1. The Lonesome ( 
Train 


2. The Prodigy ( 


. Miracle from 
Heaven 


. Clarence 


. I Shipped with © ( 
the Desterrados 


. A Song-Writer 
in the Family 


. Father Cho — 
Marine 


. Texas at War 


. The Corvette 
Claymore 


ll. WHO’S WHO? 
Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in the following sentences. 
1. Russell Davenport is best known 
as the author of (a) One World; (b) 
My Country; (c) The Valley of Deci- 
sion. 


2. Booth Tarkington is a literary rep- 
resentative of (a) New Engtand; (b) 
the Southwest; (c).the Middle West. 

3. MacKinlay. Kantor is. best known 
for his ¢a) plays; (b) short stories; (c) 
poems. 

4. John P. Maf¥quand is principally a 
(a) novelist; (b) playwright; (c) poet. 

5. William Allen White wrote (a) 
“The Immortal Insult2;.(b) Journey for 
Margaret; (c) The Emporia.Gazette 

6. George Sessions Perry writes often 
of (a) the North Country; (b) the 
Riviera; (c) the Southwest. 

7. The following are all playwrights: 
Pierre Corneille, George S. Kaufman, 


arid (a) Marcel Proust; (b) John Keats; 


4c) Norman Corwin. 

8. Langston Hughes is a Negro 
write; who has -made great contribu- 
tions to (a) the drama; (b) poetry; (c) 
the art of the novel. 

9. Carl Sandburg once immortalized 
in verse (a) Chicago; (b) St. Louis; 
(c) Cleveland. 

10. Archibald MacLeish is a_ poet 
who was recently made (a) Poet Laure- 
ate of England; (b) U. S. Assistant 
Secretary of State; (c) official historian 
of Congress. 


ill. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Mark true statements T, false ones F. 

1. Foreign words invariably consist 
of more than one syllable. 

2. “General American” is the label 
applied to the commonest English di- 
alect spoken in the U. S. 

3. The Green Years is a nostalgic ac- 
count by Wendell Willkie of his life on 
an Indiana farm. 


4. Franklin P. Adams is anoth 
writer who made his start in the Midd 
West. 

5. Readers have always tound deh 
cacy, tenderness, and sentiment the pre. 
vailing features of Hemingway's wot 

6. Hazel Scott received a thorough 
grounding in the study of serious muse 

7. Criticism consists of synopsizi 
the plot or contents of a literary work 

8. Davy Crockett, like Washington 
wa always noted for his faithfulness tp 
absolute truth. 

9. The Southwest shows the influeng 
of a civilization predating that of th 
American Colonies. 

10. Moliere’s writing was ot a seriou 
philosophic nature. 


IV. WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


In the following paragraph, ten words 
are intentionally misused. Underline 
them. 

As Jerry approached the old house, he 
telt a strong compulsion to turn away, 
forsake his corpulent errand. But being 
something of a philanthropist, he sue 
cumbed that if nothing is ventured, 
nothing is gained. He walked up to the 
door, which was suspenseful on one 
hinge. The darkness of the night and 
his macabre surroundings suddenly filled 
him with revulsion, however, and he 
could not extol himself to enter the ar- 
cient melange. Quickly he retreated to 
the shade of some verbiage where he 
could articulate more effusively and 
with greater safety. From this point d 
vandalism he was able to discern with 
great clarity the little sign which said: 
“No vacancies.” 





Art of Conversation 
(Concluded) 


son who often has had to sit through an 
evening dumbly unable to contribute, I 
would like to make a plea for broader 
topics. We all enjoy gossip on occasion; 
but to conversation as an art it adds 
little except malice and indicates chiefly 
a sterility of ideas. 

Many, if not mosi, conversations are 
conducted in a mood less of harmony 
than of difference. There are rules to be 
observed if verbal differences aren’t to 
creaté lasting dislike or even, in extreme 
cases, to move into the physical area. 


In discussion the important thing to re- 
member is that even when you know 
you're right you. may be wrong. Trying 
to win by raising the level of your voice 
will not raise the level of the conversa- 
tion. It is no use intimating that other 
people are liars or don’t know what they 
are talking about. None of these things 
makes you right. At any rate, the point 
of an argument is to draw forth oppos- 
ing views. These may be wrong and so 
may be your own thoughts; there are 
more than two sides to an argument, 
and it is wise to remember this. There 
is no use losing your temper, for if you 
do you have lost the argument; and 
there is no use asserting that your op 
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ponent’s facts are all wrong and that 
therefore what he has to say isn’t valid. 
Argument is just part of conversation, 
and conversation should be kept flow 
ing. You can knock it on the head by 
some of the above tactics, leaving 3 
gioup of people in one of those strained 
and awkward silences that are the pre- 
ude to the end of a party —and m 
party is a good party if it lacks pleasant 
talk. 

Conversation, it it is to be an att 
must have in it as much good heart # 
good talk. 


Reprinted by permission of Good Houst- 
keeping Magazine. 
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by KF HERINE LYON 


ASTOR BORKMAN carefully re- 
moved the cloth from the altar, and 
the wide sleeves of his black gown 
fell like dark wings about him as he 
gretched his arms to shake the cloth 
sraight. His hands held the heavy white 
sik gently. He never allowed Jens Clau- 
go, the sexton, to handle this finest 
gitar cloth. Nearly five years ago old 
Marja had presented it to the church, 
and he had kept it as cleanly white as 
the day she gave it. True, it was not 
used every Sunday, only on special days. 
Today had been St. Olav’s Day, and this 
was St. Olav’s Church, standing plain 
and white at the top of the village street 
above the blue-green fiord. 

The pastor folded the cloth into its 
accustomed creases, smiling a little as 
he remembered the feeling of dismay 
with which he had first heard that old 
Marja had made an altar cloth for the 
church. 

Old Marja lived in a tiny house sur- 
rounded by gooseberry bushes, on the 
diff at the other end of the village, over- 
looking the harbor. She was weathered 
and wrinkled, and her hands were 
knotted with rheumatism and blackened 
with toil, but though she had been called 
“old Marja” for a long time, she never 
seemed to get any older. She lived alone 
in her little house, taking care of her 
pig and cow, hoeing in her garden, and 
rowing her boat down the fiord to catch 


When she came to: church on Sun- 
days, a shapeless bundle of pefticoats 
with a black handkerchief tied over her 
wispy gray hair, and took her accus- 
tomed seat well to the front, the pastor 
was often guilty of wishing that she had 
chosen to sit farther back. He was 
ashamed of this unworthy thought, and 
in atonement he always spoke to her 
after the service with special friendli- 
ness, holding her work-roughened hand 
in both of his. 

But when his wife, Birthe, told him 
that old Marja had made an altar cloth 
of white satin for the church, he could 
not withhold a groan of despair. 

7 “If it were linen or cotton.” he said, 
it could at least be washed. But satin! 
i don't see how we can use it.” He 
frowned and shook his head. I must 
think of her good -intentions. he told 

































himself. I can be careful what I say, now 
I am prepared. ~ 

But he was not prepared, after «ll, 
when old Marja brought the big parcel 
into his study and untied the string 
which held it. Inside the crumpled news 
paper was heavy brown paper, and in- 
side that, a package done up in a clean 
white cloth. The pastor waited while 
old Marja, breathing heavily, turned 
back the edges and disclosed her handi- 
work. 

The pastor gazed at it awestruck. He 
telt as though he were observing a mir 
acle — the shining whiteness of the silk. 
the bright, untarnished gold of ihe cross 
and crown, the delicate perfection of the 
fine, careful stitches. It seemed incred 
ible that old Marja. with her roughened, 
swollen fingers and fading sight. could 
have made it, 

“It is beautiful,” he said at last 

Old Marja’s small blue eyes nearly 
disappeared into the wrinkles of her 
cheeks, so‘wide was her smile. “There is 


sre men tried to be « sislhine for the soke 
of | ‘ , . 
e, but Merja showed him oa better way 
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no altar cloth so fine anywhere in the di- 
ocese,” she said complacently. “I have 
made it myself, that the glory of God 
might shine brightly at St. Olav’s — 1, 
and the good Lord. Who has helped 
me.” 

The pastor had the fleeting thought 
that the Lord had seldom undertaken a 
more difficult task, but he said aloud, 
“The Lord has blessed your effort. St 
Olav’s will be grateful.” 

“Since a year ago Whitsuntide have | 
worked on it. I am glad it is finished. It 
has been a great care to me” 

So the cloth had been presented to 
St. Olav’s, blessed and sanctified by the 
Bishop when he paid his quarterly visit, 
and all the parish was proud of Marja’s 
gift Now, at the close of this St. Olav’s 
Day, he carried the cloth into the ves- 
try and laid it in the big chest under the 
windows, automatically smoothing out 
the wrinkles. He was no longer thinking 
of Marja’s offering; today the burden 
in his heart was too great to be eased 
by the softness of silk or an old woman's 
careful stitches. 

He stood looking down on the vil 
lage of Lilleby, so green and white 
beneath the bright midsummer sun. and 
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remembered ali that had happened 
there since Marja had given the cloth 
to St. Olav’s. He thought of the day 
when the German soldiers had marched 
down the cobbled street to their bar- 
racks in the schoolhouse, and the Ger- 
man officers had sat stiffly in the parlor 
of the little hotel above the quay and 
told the citizens of Lilleby how it must 
be with them. 

Since that dreadful day nothing had 
been as before in the village. Life had 
gone on in a maze of restriction and 
uncertainty. Fear and hunger and death 
had towered above the fiord like ancient 
giants let loose from the mountains. 
One by one the young men had dis- 
appeared from the farms and wharves. 
some escaping to England to fight the 
battle for Norway's freedom, others 
caught in the Nazi mesh of work drafts 
and forced labor. Nowhere in Lilleby 
was there any peace, least of all in the 
heart of the pastor, but he alone real- 
ized the. mockery of the phrase which 
came so often to his lips: “I am a man 
of peace.” 

He had tried to put the church first 
By no unconsidered act must he en- 
danger St. Olav’s and the solace it of- 
fered to the troubled parishioners. 

“The church is for all and above all,’ 
he had said to Birthe. “As a minister ot 
the Lord, my first duty is to Him and 
my second to the people | serve here.” 

“But the church is the state church,’ 
Birthe had said, “under the control of 
the new government. You will have to 
do what they tell you.” 

“I know,” the pastor had admitted. 
“But if I take no part in these political 
quarrels I can keep the church free for 
our people. I must yield where I have 
to. If I am careful it can be managed.” 

Birthe knitted to the end of a row. 
The rings on her once plump fingers 
had grown loose and slipped back and 
forth with her movements. “Appease- 
ment is an ugly word,” she said. 

“Godlessness is worse,” said the pas- 
tor calmly. “I must do as my conscience 
bids me.” 

But he was not as certain as he 
sounded, and often his duty as a serv- 
ant of the Lord and his inclination as a 
man warred within him. At such times 
he envied old -Marja, who, of all the 
village, seemed undisturbed by the 
Nazi domination. 

She went her way much as usual, 
working in her garden and rowing her 
little boat along the fiord to catch what 
fish she could. Perhaps she did not come 
quite so often to the church, but if the 
day was fine she would be sitting in 
her accustomed seat in the second row 
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trom the front. It it were a saint’s day, 
and her cloth hung at the altar, she 
would lean forward and scrutinize it 
carefully, her face relaxing into a smile 
when she saw that all was well. 

Sometimes the pastor thought bit- 
terly, “That is the one gift which she 
has made to the Lord, the single proof 
of her devotion. It does not matter to 
her what goes on in the village. She is 
only concerned about the altar cloth.” 
And then he would chide himself for 
being unjust, for he knew that Marja’s 
soul was as simple as it was good. 

So the pastor had served his flock, 
marrying, baptizing, burying, as in the 
days of peace. He treated the German 
commandant with politeness, yielding 
deferentially to his authority when the 
need arose. 

But as time passed and the conflict 
between the church and the Nazi au- 
thorities spread openly over Norway, 
he found it increasingly hard to hold to 
his self-appointed middle way. When 
the Department of Church and Educa- 
tion put out the new catechism, he 
was faced with an issue that he could 
not avoid. 

“Never,” he declared to Birthe, “never 
will | permit our children to be taught 
that Adolf Hitler is a colleague of the 
Lord Almighty. It is unthinkable. Not 
even to keep St. Olav’s would the Lord 
want such company.” 

Birthe had nodded approvingly. “But 
what will you do.” 

“I shall postpone the-adoption of the 
catechism on one pretext and another.” 
And so he had done as long as possible, 
but at last he had been forced to make 
a plain statement of acceptance or re- 
fusal. He had couched his refusal in the 
most diplomatic terms, but he knew its 
meaning was clear. 

It was on the same morning when he 
sent his letter to the State Department 
of Church and Education that the 
American fighter plane crashed on the 
mountain behind the village. A tew 
hours later the pilot died in the little 
room back of Dr, Lassen’s office. But 
not before he told them his name, which 
was as Norwegian as their own, and 
that of his home, a Norwegian-American 
community. 

Pastor Borkman:was with him as he 
died, reading from the prayer book 
which he had slipped into his pocket 
when the doctor called him. 

Over the lifeless form, the.doctor and 
the pastor exchanged glances. “Where 
can he be buried?” asked the doctor 

“At the top of the churchyard,” said 
the pastor, after a moment, “facing the 


sea. 
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The doctor was folding his steth, 
scope into its case. “I'm afraid it wij 
mean trouble.” He knew the pastors 
usual caution. “We could do it quietly 
tonight.” 

The pastor shook his head. Perhaps 
the knowledge that the letter to th 
State Department was already in the 
mail made him reckless. “He is one of 
us. He must have a proper and Chris 
tian burial.” 

So the American boy, whose tathe 
was born in Norway, was committed tp 
the hard, cold heart of Lilleby cemetery, 
under the sighing pines which pointed 
to the sky from which he had fallep, 
Nearly all the village stood around th 
grave or lined the path leading to the 
top of the churchyard. The pastor was 
surprised to see old Marja on the out. 
skirts of the crowd. 

When the pastor and the sexton, the 
last to leave the grave, came dows 
from the churchyaid, they were met by 
a lieutenant and a squad of six men 

“Herr Pastor,” said the lieutenant, 
“you did not obtain a permit from the 
commandant to bury the American sol 
dier in the chyrchyard. It is not per 
mitted that he can rest there. He wa 
an enemy of Norway.” 

The pastor’s voice was gentle: “The 
dead are no man’s enemies. They be 
long to God, and they shall rest with 
Him.” 

“I have given my men orders to dis- 
inter the body,” said the lieutenant. “lt 
must be placed elsewhere.” 

The pastor saw that the villagers were 
coming slowly back into the church 
yard and he heard the threatening mur 
mur of their voices. “Look, friend,” he 
said; “you would be making a great 
mistake. Everywhere in Lilleby the av- 
thority of your state is recognized, but 
here in the churchyard among the dead, 
what does it matter? Now there is quiet 
in the village. Do not stir up trouble’ 

“I have my orders,” said the lieuten- 
ant. 

“Then wait; let me see the com 
mandant first.” said the pastor. He 
raised his voice a little: “It is very 
unlucky to move the dead.’ 

The lieutenant had hesitated. thea 
grumbled that it was most irregular, 
but he would do nothing for the pres 
ent. 

The pastor's interview with the com- 
mandant had not been pleasant, but 
the end he had got his way. Tempo 
rarily, at least, until the feeling in the 
village had died down, the America 
pilot should be undisturbed. But the 
pastor knew he had offended the com 
mandant. If his victory had been wot 
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the cost of his parish, he had been 
og to claim it. 

Weeks went by, and the Department 
Church and State seemed to have 
otten the pastor, Gradually he be- 
- to feel more secure. Perhaps such a 
and powerful department was will- 


tp overlook the idiosyncrasy of one 


or in a small parish. 
But today, as he stood beside the 
.¢ where Marja’s altar cloth lay 





ied so neatly, he knew how wrong 
had been. The Nazis overlooked 
yhing. The letter from the Depart- 


it of Church and Education crackled 
er his robe as his arm brushed | 


oss it. Its phrases were indelibly im- 
essed upon his memory: 

‘Because Of the non-cooperative 
‘irit of the minister of this diocese 
»fomenting of unrest by a spiritual 
bder of the people 


epartment Andreas Borkman, 
bstor of St. Olav’s Church at Lilleby, 
hereby relieved of his charge, and 
Pedersen is appointed to the vacant 
storate.” 
Per Pedersen. The pastor knew him 
i] as a thoroughgoing scoundrel and 
pocrite. Per Pedersen of Bergen, for- 
ly a member of the Bergen Mission, 
posed years ago for misuse of funds. 
Pedersen, to be shepherd of St. 
vs fold. So the State Department 
pd decreed and, had the letter ended 
we, the pastor must have recognized 
here was no recourse from its finality. 
had done what he could and the 
ponsibility was no longer his. It was 
he next sentence which offered him 
et another chance for compromise: 
‘Because of the frequent refusal of 
kal congregations to accept a change 
leadership, it is hoped that Herr 
tor Borkman will find it possible to 
ain with this parish as assistant to 
¢new pastor and, by his example, to 
ing about a spirit of obedience and 
egiance to the legally appointed rep- 
entative of God.” 
There it was. If he bowed his neck 
the Nazi yoke, if he took orders from 
t Pederson, some part of St, Olav’s 
ight still be preserved for Lilleby. 
He looked through the small-paned 
tstty window at the village lying so 
‘ceptively quiet at the edge of the 
d under the great, dark mountain. 
e knew there was hardly a house in 
I the village where sorrow and despair 
iid not keep watch by the fireside. His 
ple had need of him. 
With his knee he shoved the drawer 
hut and began to take off his vest- 


nts. He knew what his decision must 
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NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SPORTS AUTHORITY 


Arch Ward 


Says: 
“Wilson Tennis Equipment is 
now helping to keep our army 
and navy boys in condition. 
This great competitive sport is 
not only good for muscles, it’s 
good for mind as well. After the 
war, Tennis will play its part in 
helping to get our men back to 
normal. Until then take care 
of the Wilson equipment you 
have. It will serve you well 
because it’s quality all the way 
through.” Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 


Arch Ward is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


TENNIS 
. Wilson Athletic Goods 
. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
~ Chicago Plant 
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EQUIPMENT 


MEMBER:—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to the advancement of national physical fitness. 


Let's all boost the "War Memorials That Live” campaign to 


commemorate our war beroes. 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 














F peeves against parents you have 
plenty! Most of them are con- 
cerned with dating: hours, choice of 
friends, money and use of the car. But 
there are plenty more that cause family 
feuds: homework (not the kind you 
bring home from school), house pests 
(kid brothers and sisters), too many 
bosses, the radio, the phone, and the 
front porch light! (See representative 
opinions below.) 

The question for the next Jam Ses- 
sion will be: “SHOULD HIGH SCHOOL 
KIDS ‘GO STEADY?’”*™ What do you 
say? Yes? No? And why? What are your 
reasons for your opinions? They’re 
important. 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than Wednesday, April 11th, 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazine, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If 
you do not wish your name printed, 
please say so, but all letters mus‘ be 
signed with name and school address. 

—Gay Head 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


What Are Your Pet Peeves 
Against Your Parents? 


My dad likes Bill—but he’s a pill 
My mom likes Bob—but he’s a snob 
Bud likes Dick—but he’s a hick 
The one I love—they say “Ugh!” 
That’s my pet peeve. 
A Girl 
Roosevelt High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


You have a date—places to go 
You ask for the car; the folks say 
“No!” 
You go to the show, get home “too 
late” 
Your folks blame it on having a date 
You tell them it surely won’t happen 
again 
They say, “We know, because you'll 
have to stay in!” 
Donald Cochran 
Shawnee Mission High School 
Merriam, Kansas 


I peeve at parents 
Who sit and wait 
Because their daughter 


(Whom you took on a date) 

Arrives home all of 

Five minutes late! 
Harold Cohen 
Boys High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There are things you'd like to talk 
about 
When a boy comes to your house 
But Mother monopolizes the conver- 
sation 
And there you sit, just like a mouse 
(I've lost more men that way!) 
A Girl 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


My greatest peeve, by far 

Is—what night do I get the car? 
John Nicolini 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


“Where havé you been? 
You've been out too late! 
For“the rest of the month 
Not another date.” 
What can I do 
With parents like this? 
If this keeps up 
I'll always be “Miss.” 

Rose Falciani 

Clayton (N. J.) High School 


There's one thing that makes us 
groan 
Our parents listen on the phone 
Phyllis Goff and Charlotte Weinberg 
Senn High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


We think we look a mess 

When they tell us how to dress 
Three Boys 
Bunker Junior High School 
Muskegon, Michigan 


My parents are all right 

Until it comes to night—and radio! 
They'd rather hear a quiz 

Which really makes me siz 

Then my father hears the news 
While at Kalténborn I sit and muse 
And this just goes to show 

Who monopolizes our radio! 


Joyce Landry 
Belle Rose (La.) High School 


SENIOR 


The thing that always peeves m 
most 
Is when my folks to others boast 
But when at home—oh, woe is me! 
They never say these things to me 
Thelma Beckoft 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) H. S. for Homemaking 


1 don’t mind doing home chores. 
there were only some sort of organiz. 
tion and planning in advance about 
them. My parents should work out 4 
timetable for work they want done, in- 
stead of waiting until I’m ready to » 
out, then remembering that the back 
porch or the attic needs cleaning, 

Tom Macko 
McKeesport (Pa.) High School 
If I meet a sad sack 
Whom | just can’t stand 
My mother thinks 
He’s the ideal man 
But if I meet a hep-cat 
Strictly on the beam 
My mother thinks he’s the worst 
She’s ever seen! 
Dorothy Duncan 
Booker T. Washington High Schoo 
Atlanta, Georgia 


My pet peeve against Mom is 
She turns on the front porch light 
So when I get home from the dane 
I can't kiss him good-nightt! 
Peggy Tutten 
Ensley (Ale 


High Schod 
My pet peeve is that kid brother 
“The Shadow.” He not only sees 4 
and knows all, but he tells all. 
: Vernon L. Grose 
North Central High Scho 
Spokane, Washington 


My parents try to choose my date 

And always beef when | come ho 
late 

They never let me use the car 

And gosh, she lives so awfully far! 

They dislike my calling her “honey 


And never 
money 
Parents would be okay 
. ‘ J 
If they'd only cooperate—my way: 
Charles Larsen 
North *Kitsop High 
Paulsha, Washington 
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25 
The Altar Cloth 


(Continued ) 


The Sunday after St. Olav’s Day, Pas- 
tor Borkman walked with Per Pedersen 
through the church into the vestry. 

“Here we keep the vessels for the 
sacrament,” he said. “Here is the cup- 
board for your robes.” With his key he 
unlocked the wide chest. “Here are the 
cloths for the altar.” And then he took 
out Marja’s altar cloth. 

“What a handsome cloth!” said Per 
Pedersen effusively. “So lovely, really 
exquisite. Let me help you put it on!” 

Pastor Bdérkman brushed past him. 
“I can manage alone.” 

No sound of bells summoned the 
parishioners up the hill to St. Olav’s, 
yet they all came together. From the 
vestry window the pastor watched them. 
He had told no one save Birthe of the 
State Department’s decree, but he was 
certain they were aware of a crisis. 

In spite of the swelling music from 
the organ, Pastor Borkman could almost 
hear the ripple which ran across the 
congregation as he and Per Pedersen 
came slowly up to the altar, bowed 
their heads, and went to their places. 
Per Pedersen climbed up to the high 
pulpit, while the pastor seated himself 
behind the lower reading desk. 

He shaded his eyes with his hand 
and looked out over the church as he 
had done for so many Sundays. He 
noticed that old Marja was not in her 
accustomed seat, and then he saw her 
coming down the aisle. 

At the back of the church there was 
a little disturbance. The pastor saw 
four State Police enter and take their 
stand beside the door. So the. Depart- 
ment of Church and Education was 
making doubly sure. 

The music ceased with a little sigh, 
and the pastor rose to begin the service. 

“The Lord be with you.” 

“And with thy spirit,” came the full 
response from the congregation. 

Through the opening hymn, the col- 
lect, and the epistle, the pastor's voice 
did not falter. Then he stepped from 
the desk to the middle of the chancel. 
In his hand he held a sheet of paper. 
Behind him Marja’s altar cloth glowed 
whitely. 

He finished the official announcement 
of Per Pedersen’s appointment, then 
went on quickly: “And I, your former 
pastor, will remain as assistant in the 
parish. I ask your continued support 
and allegiance to St. Olav’s. You who 
have been my friends so many years 
will help me to carry on the work of 
the church under a new leadership. I 


(Concluded on next page) 
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but it's better for you 





Hanging high in tropical trees, the lazy sloth just swallows his 
breakfast whole! The slothful, toothless way! 

But you want a breakfast that'll give you fun... delicious 
flavor ...and functional chewing! And that’s just what you get 
when you eat delicious, nutritious Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 

Chewing like this every day at breakfast, you provide needed 
daily exercise for teeth and gums. For teeth move ever-so- 
slightly in their sockets, with “massaging” effect on gums, 
stimulating local circulation. Chewing’s good, too, for helping 
development of the jaw. 

Your family will order 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — 
the original Niagara Falls 
product—for you at the 
food store. Tell them why 
you want it! 
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The Altar Cloth 


(Concluded) 


appeal to you to remember that God is 


| above all, and in the end must prevail. 
| Only by doing His work on earth, can 
|we make His kingdom come.” 


When he stopped speaking, there 
was not a sound in the church, but as 
he turned back to his desk a low-voiced 
murmur rose from all sides. No one 
stirred from his place, however, and the 
pastor breathed a sigh of relief. 

The new pastor switched on his read- 


;|ing light and cleared his throat im- 
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TELESCOPE PRECISION 
sets this pen apart ! 


Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1945 Wearever 
Zenith introduces new beauty in appear- 
ance and performance. Designed and built 
with a precision worthy of a fine telescope. 
Precision that distinguishes the ingenious 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 
point, the very design of this 
handsome pen. See, try, buy the 
ruby-topped Wearever Zenith. 
Made by David Kahn, Inc. 
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pressively, but, before he could speak, 
old Marja got up from her seat and 
walked across the space to the chancel. 
She looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but began to climb the steps 


|to the altar. 


Pastor Borkman started to rise, then 
sank back into his chair, his hands 
gripping its arms. 

Marja unfastened the gold-and-white 


cloth from the altar and began to fold 


it carefully. Then Per Pedersen found 
his voice. He came tumbling down from 
his pulpit to face her. 

“Woman!” he shouted. “You are pro- 
taning the sacred altar. Put down that 
cloth.” 

Marja folded the cloth in front of her. 


|Even now she held it away from hei 


body so that she should not soil it 
against her shawl. Her eyes burned 
blue in her puckered old face, and she 
did not draw back an inch. 

“I made this cloth,” she said, and 
though her voice was low and hoarse, 
it carried to every part of the church, 
so great was the quiet. “I made it for 
the glory of Our Lord and the Church 
of St. Olav’s. I did not make it for the 
Nazi-appointed traitors who take the 
name of the Lord in vain. I gave it to 
this church, and now I take it back, 


|for this church no longer belongs to 


God.” 

She moved down the steps until she 
stood opposite Pastor Borkman. “You 
must forgive me, but you are wrong. 
Look in your heart and you will know.” 

Then she walked awkwardly down 
the aisle toward the door. 

Pastor Borkman felt as though he 
were in a dream from which he could 
not wake. He was standing naked in a 
bright light before his congregation for 
them to see his shame. He wanted to 
speak, but he had no voice. Then he 
heard the sound of heavy boots on 
| the floor, and as Marja neared the door. 
he saw the State Police seize her, one 
on either side. The power of life flowed 
back to the pastor. 





“Stop!” he called. “You cannot arrest 


this woman. She has done no crime. 
She has only taken back her own. Let 
her go.” 

The two troopers who were hurrying 
Marja out the door did not turn, but 
one of the others stepped back into the 
church. “No, no,” he said, “we do not 
arrest her for what she has done here. 
‘Tis merely an old woman’s spite, We 
arrest her for treason. The silly old fool 
has been using her boat to run escaping 
Norwegians up the fiord.” Then, he. 
too, was gone. 

The pastor moved so quickly that his 
gown billowed out behind him. Per 
Pedersen caught at it, but the pastor 
jerked himself free. He strode down the 
aisle, the congregation standing aside 
to let him through. He caught glimpses 
of their faces as he passed — faces sad, 
shocked, sympathetic, stern, but still the 
faces of his friends. As he reached the 
door he heard the sound of a starting 
motor and he knew he was too late. 

He came out onto the porch to see 
a small brown truck pull away from 
the gates and tear madly down the hill. 
Marja was gone. He understood that 
she was ‘gone forever. He looked after 
the truck with eyes as empty as the eyes 
of the newly dead. 

Then he saw the altar cloth, It lay 
like a shining pool on the dark, bare 
earth outside the gates. He walked 
toward it and picked it up, trying to 
brush away the dirt. On the steps of the 
church behind him, his congregation 
stood in silent uncertainty. Per Peder- 
sen was stamping up and down, order- 
ing them to come back to the house of 
the Lord, but they were not listening 
Their faces were ‘turned toward Pastor 
Borkman. 

The pastor knew what he must do 
what Marja would have wanted. Hold- 
ing the altar cloth in his hands, he 
walked slowly up the slope along the 
fence leading to the top of the church 
yard. He could hear the others coming 
after him, the murmur of their voices, 
and a child’s high question, “Where's 
he going, Mother?” 

At the top of the churchyard, where 
the pines sang above the grave of the 
American flyer, he stopped and laid 
Marja’s altar cloth on the dark rock 
wall, holding it in place with two clean 
stones. Then he faced his people. 

“From old Marja,” he said, “have ! 
tearned the truth. Norway’s right is the 
Lord’s right. The church lies not 
brick and wood and stone, but in men’s 
hearts.” His face was white as the altar 
cloth behind him, but his voice was 
strong and exultant. “The Lord is in His 
holy temple. Here let us worship Him. 


Reprinted by permission of the Ameri 
can Magazine and the author. 
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ASTRP Qualifying Test », resume. 2x 


HE recent announcement of the April 

12th qualifying examination for the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve Pro- 
gam (ASTRP) includes the following 
information about the program and the 
requirements of the students: 

Depending upon his age when he be- 
gins his training, a qualified applicant 
will be enrolled for two, three, or four 
[2-week terms. The amount of aca- 
demic credit he receives for this train- 
ing will be determined by the college. 

The student, while in training, is not 
subject to military law, but he must 
conform to the rules and regulations of 
the college or university to which he is 
assigned. The Government pays all tui- 
tion and living costs, and issues com- 
plete regular Army uniforms. But the 
ASTRP student is not on active duty 
and does not receive pay. He is called 
to active duty at the end of the term in 
which he reaches his 18th birthday. To 
be eligible an applicant must: 

1. Be 17 years old but not more than 
17 years, 9 months on the last day of 
the month preceding that in which he 


Vocational Editor 


is assigned to college. To be eligible 
for the examination he must have been 
born after September 30, 1927, and be- 
fore September 1, 1928. 

2. Present a diploma or other written 
statement from high school authorities 
that he is a high-school graduate or can 
graduate before the age of 17 years 9 
months, or written statement from col- 
lege authorities that he has completed 
or can complete successfully one semes- 
ter or quarter of college work before 
the age of 17 years and 9 months. 

3. Be a citizen of the United States. 

4. Achieve a qualifying score on the 
test of April 12, 1945. 

5. Present written consent from a 
parent or guardian approving his re- 
quest for enlistment in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps and for assignment to 
ASTRP. : 

6. Enlist in the ERC on or before 
June 20 for assignment to the July term; 
on or before July 20 for assignment to 
the August term; and on or before 
August 31 for assignment to the Sep- 
tember term. 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coke 


(THE AMERICAN WAY ) 
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--- Or an American custom as seen in Italy 


People overseas are impressed by the American fighting man’s friendliness 
among his fellows. They see his home-ways and customs—his good humor; 
Have a Coke they hear him say to his buddies, and they begin to understand 
America. Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola speaks of the 
_friendliness of Main Street and the family fireside. 
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finest small bore target rifle 


A quarter-century of leadership! 
Such is the remarkable record of 
the Winchester Model 52. The 
long list of state, regional and 
National Matches won with it 
is unparalleled in the history of 
marksmanship. 

Shooters who have Winchester 
52’s or 75’s are regularly counting 


WIN CHESTER 
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RIFLES e CARTRIDGES -« 


on them for maximum depend- 
ability in important matches 
and for all other target shooting. 
For better accuracy in small 
bore ammunition, first choice is 
Winchester EZXS or Leader 
22’s....Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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SHOTGUNS -e 


SHOTSHELLS 
FLASHLIGHTS * BATTERIES * RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES. 





following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So<g 


HOTEL BERLIN. (Warner Bros, 
WM Directed by Peter Godfrey. 
Produced by Louis Edelmen,) 


The last days of besieged Berlin are 
given a dramatic sendoff in this film. Its 
scene is the once-Grand Hotel, no long- 
er resplendent, but bomb-marked. The 
atmosphere is one of almost intolerable 
suspense and hopelessness. The char- 
acters are a cross-section of the German 
capital’s populace. 

There is the young German liberal 
(Helmut Dantine) who has escaped the 
horrors of Dachau only to be trapped 
in the hotel. There is the Army officer 
(Raymond Massey) who served his 
country so well that he became known 
as “The Butcher of Kharkov.” In the 
Royal Suite lives the beautiful young 
actress (Andrea King), loyal to what- 
ever faction seems most likely to save 
her skin. In less elegant quarters lives 
Tilly (Faye Emerson) the hotel's off- 
cial hostess, and Gestapo informer. 
Next door is Professor Koenig (Peter 
Lorre), whom the Nazis hope to “soften 
up” so that he will be willing to work 
for them, 

Only one scene mars the picture’s in- 
terest. It features the German under- 
ground tying up a few loose ends for 
some of the characters, and is pretty 
silly and unconvincing. Best perform- 
ance is given by Peter Lorre, who 
proves he can be something else besides 
a super hobgoblin or a slick interna- 
tional agent. 


.MURDER, MY SWEET. (RKO. 
“i Directed by Edward Dmytryk. 
Produced by Adrian Scott.) 


If you are devoted to the rough-and- 
tumble school of detective stories, you 
may have read Raymond Chandlers 
Farewell, My Lovely. Translated into 
film fare, it has gained a new title with- 
out losing any of its suspense and ex 
citement, 

Dick Powell, of all people, plays 
Philip Marlowe — a private investigator 
who apparently never has any trouble 
finding clients who are willing to pay 
him huge sums to risk life, limb and 
freedom, 

Gunmen, blackmailers, phoney psy- 
chiatrists, bouncers, and just plain char- 
acters abound. Dick Powell, as the de 
tective, deserves a gold-mounted gum 
shoe. Without crooning a croon, he 
proves himself a threat to Humphrey 
Bogart. 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE 


By George Lawton, Ph.D. 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST 


Getting Together with Parents 


OAN writes;* “My mother was 

brought up in a home where children 
and parents worked and played to- 
gether. But im father’s family, the hus- 
band was lord and master, the wife was 
second in command, and the children 
were vassals to carry out the father’s 
wishes transmitted by mother. Father 
and mother both have ideas on how I 
should act but they won't voice these 
ideas or tell me if I’ve violated one of 
their sacred laws. Father discusses me 
with mother, she tells sister, and sister 
tells me. If we could talk it out be- 
tween us, we could alleviate many 
headaches, but we are so distant that 
this seems improbable.” 

Every parent has been brought up ac- 
cording to one way of living in a family 
and one system of child-rearing. He 
finds it hard to let go of the familiar 
and try something new. ‘That’s the way 
the “King-pin” father generally acquires 
his role. Sometimes, however, you find 
a father who just has a natural affinity 
for the part. 

Family Set-up 

Now, the systethn where father is 
autocrat of the dinner table may be 
better or worse than the one where he 
is “one of the gang.” We won't argue 
that. The fact is that most Americans 
tend toward the partnership type of 
marriage in which the husband and 
wife are “loving friends,” equals in 
rank, but with different tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. Parents make decisions 
on matters concerning the whole fam- 
ily, set standards of behavior, but allow 
the children to make up their own 
minds about things that will affect their 
lives (choice of a career. mate, etc.). 
Children are junior members of the 
firm: “adults in training.” In rank the 
children are subordinate, but, as peo- 
ple, they are just as important as their 
parents. 

The family exists to make each unit 
stronger than it would be alone. Every 
member in the household has duties 
and obligations, but also he is entitled 
to certain rights, rewards and pleasur~s. 
It is natural under such circumstances 
for Mom, Dad, Bud, Sis, and Grandma 
(if she makes her home with them) to 
sit down and present their views straight 
from the shoulder 

Joan’s father works hard and does 
everything for the family’s welfare ac- 
cording to his lights. He sincerely be- 
lieves his method of directing Joan by 


“remote control” is the best one. More- 
over, a father doesn’t relish coming 
home after a day on the job, with all its 
headaches, and then having to deal 
with problems that might disturb him. 
He may use the “relay” system, not 


from a love of power, but because he | 


doesn’t want to be bothered. It often 
takes time and hard thinking to work 
out the details of a plan for Joan to 
follow or to give concrete reasons for 
some regulation. Also, there are men 
who can’t express themselves easily in 
words and who are shy of situations 
where they may have to show emotion 
and sentiment. So, he “passes the buck” 
to mother. 


Speak Up 
Since -young people generally are 


more flexible than adults and have less | 


position to lose, Joan should take the 
first step and speak to her father. He 
may be unaware that his “discipline by 
long-distance” is making Joan unhappy 
and lessening family morale. Once she 
speaks up, he may change. 

I recently had the case of a parent 


and child who were like two blind- | 
folded people trying to reach each | 


other. When the daughter made the 
first. move, she was amazed to discover 


that the “problem” parent (in this case | 


her mother) was only too glad to go 
more than half-way. Behind a parent's 


mask of remoteness, there is a person of | 


warm feelings and good intentions, but 
sometimes a little confused as to what 
to do or how to begin. Being a good 
parent, as Joan will discover one fine 
day, is the toughest assignment in the 
world, and some children —to be fair 
— don’t make the job any easier. 

If Joan isn’t able to speak to her 
father or if he doesn’t prove receptive, 
she should ask for a family meeting. 
Beforehand, she should ask her mother 
and sister not to let their services be 
utilized in the relay system any longer. 
She has every right to ask for direct 
“communiqué-tion.” 

Big oaks from little acorns grow. The 


way to have democracy in the nation is | 


to practice it in every household. class- 
room and factory. 


But should the tamily tail to budge 


tather, then a respected and liked out- 
sider: teacher, friend of the family, 
relative, etc. could be Joan’s spokesman. 

* A prize-winning letter in Scholastic Magazines’ 


“What Is Your Greatest Problem” contest and 
published in the February 26th issue. 


Pre-Proved 
for every 


playing quality! 


Play safe, when you go 

in for a restring job! 

Ask for Armour’s Tested 

Gut! You'll get tennis 

strings that have been 

pre-proved for every 

playing quality...speed 

..Fesiliency .. . strength! 

Performance proved by 

scientific laboratory tests in Armour’s plant, 
before they are sold to you. 

And despite wartime conditions, your favor- 

ite restringer has on hand carefully aged stock 


| in all six Armour Tested Brands. 


ARMOUR and Company 
String Division + Chicago, lilineis 


A 


These six Armour Tested Bronds ore 


vailabie of your deciers now 
GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 

TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 

VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 








LET TENNIS 
KEEP oc FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourne- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
vunlop Tiwe and Rubber Vorp., Det 51 
500 Fifth Ave New York City 18 
Please rush me thet FREE Dunlop tennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richerds.”’ 
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HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 


. . for winning speed 
. -. for tough-gut stamina 











For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide &) Sf 
range of prices. (SSH —¢ 
Ask for them on your > Y 
next restringing job. —~ 

* 


Send for free booklet 
—"‘Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) - ILLINOIS 











‘SPECIAL ‘ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical, telling the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants, Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 
APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Ave., New York bad 10, ‘oe 805 


\ FREE CATALOG EIEN 
\ ; quality. eieeadies ‘ Write WS 
Eee Ny 


Dept. P, Metal Arts Ce., Rochester, M. ¥. 





A Nifty Past 50 


HAT baseball batter could lead the 
big leagues at 52? What football or 
basketball player could rank near the 
top at that age? 
Yet Big Bill Tilden, after 35 years ot 
top-drawer tennis, is still going strong. 


| He is without doubt the No. 1 ageless 


athlete of all time. He is also the great- 
est player that ever swatted a tennis ball. 

Before turning pro in 1930, he won 
27 national championships! He also 
waltzed off with the famous English 
Wimbledon crown three times, and 
picked up a room-full of trophies in 
France, Australia and Italy. 

His record in world championship 
Davis Cup play is unmatched. He won 
12 straight victories from 1920 through 
1926. All in all, he played 34 Davis 
Cup matches, and won 27 of ‘em! 

Today, at 52, he can give any player 
in the world a run for his money — and 
a very close run, too. He spends his 
time playing exhibition matches and in- 
structing. A GI favorite, he has played 
over 50 matches for servicemen. 

We had a long chat with Bill the 
other week. And left wondering if time 
really marches on. For Bill, it must 
crawl. He never seems to age. He is still 
the straight, lean, hawk-faced gent. who 
laid ‘em in the aisles back in the 1920's. 
A little less foliage on top, perhaps. A 
line or two more in his face. But other- 
wise, he’s much the same. His 6 feet 2 
inches, his lean face and springy walk 
could belong to a man 20 years younger. 

He was wearing two sweaters when 
we interviewed him, which made him 
look like a fugitive from the Chicago 
Bears. He waved us into a chair and we 
began the cross-examination. 

Who was the greatest player he ever 
“Don Budge,” he said. “That is, 
year in and year out. For one match, at 
his peak, I'd take Ellsworth Vines. 
Budge was steadier. He could win even 
when off his game. And that’s the true 
mark of a champion. 

“He had the greatest backhand of 
them all. Vines’ service and forehand 
were tops. But Ellie was too much of 
an in-and-outer. You know, of course, 
that he quit tennis a few years ago and 
is now a top-flight golf pro.” 

What about the women players? “Su- 
zanne Lenglen is my first choice. Helen 
Wills Moody Roark, second, and Alice 
Marble, third.” 

What was his greatest thrill in tennis? 


saw? 


Bill looked at us as if we had just 
crawled out of the woodwork. “Don't 
ask me that, boy. I’ve been playing this 
game too long and have had too many 
experiences to pick out one highlight, 
Next question, please.” 

Had he seen any young players whe 
look like coming champions? 

“Yes, sir! See that picture on the 
table? That’s Noel A. Brown, Jr., of San 
Diego, the first prospect of Don Budge 
class I’ve seen in 10 years. He’s 18 and 
a Navy V-12er at Occidental Coliege. 

“When I first saw him, he was just a 
slugger'— all brawn and no brains, | 
sold him the idea that tennis could be 
played with the head as well as the arms 
and legs. He now knows all the shots. I 
give him the national championship in 
three years. 

“Another boy I’m high on is Arthur 
Anderson, 13 years old, of LeConte 
Junior High School, in Hollywood. | 
started him at 11%. He had never seen 
a racket. Six months later he went to 
the finals of the Southern California 
championships for boys 13 and under. 
This year he has already won seven 
tournaments. Without the loss of a set, 
either!” 

What advice would he give beginning 
“Most young players win one 
match and think they’re world beaters. 
That’s why so few of them become 
champions. You've got to study the 
game and practice, practice, practice. 

Take Noel Brown, for instance. 
When he has no one to play with, he 
takes a bag of balls and practices serv- 
ice by himself. Patience, determination 
and willingness to work toward a goal 
years in advance, make champions. 

“And, remember, ‘the greatest sports 
motto in the world is: ‘Keep your mouth 
shut.’ Nobody is interested in why you 
lost, and still less in how you won. The 
score tells the whole story.” 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 


players? 


Semteel Press 
Tilden, No. 1 racketeer of all time. 
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Two-Dollar Meat Ball 


The proprietor of a music shop in the 
gonx, paid a fine of $2 in police court 
for keeping a phonograph blaring out a 
ingle record for a long time last Tues- 
day. The patrolman who served the 
ammons, said the record was One 
eat Ball, which was more than the 
yeighborhood could stand on a meatless 
day! The magistrate told the music shop 
proprietor that he might at least have 


slaved “Three Little Fishes.” 
“ New York Herald Tribune 





A FREE TRIP TO 
WASHINGTON 
OR NEW YORK! 

tor best 750-word statement on 


The Case Against Peacetime 
Military Conscription 


also 5 prizes of $10 each in cash 


ond 5 prizes of $5 each in books 


SPONSORS of the Contest: 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK— 
Riverside Church, N. Y. 
ALFRED D. MOORE—Editor, Classmate 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD —Professor 
of Sociology, Duke University 
RUTH SUCKOW—novelist, short story writer 
A PHILIP RANDOLPH—President, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters 


Emeritus 


JUDGES of the Contest: 


ALONZO F. MYERS—of National Education 
Association, and Professor of Education 
ot New York University. 

JOSEPHINE JOHNSON—author of 
November’, Pulitzer prizewinner. 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER—of Kansas. 


“Now in 


RULES of the Contest: 


|, Statements must not exceed 750 words. 
2. Must be mailed by May 31, 1945. 

3. Statements become Forerunners property. 
4. Decisions of the judges will be final. 

5. Give age, name, address, and school. 

6 Contestants must be not over 18 years. 


Write for complete information. Send 25c if 


you wish packet of literature including 64- 
page booklet on peacetime conscription. 


THE FORERUNNERS 


2929 Broadway, Box S, New York 25, N. Y. 
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Sell your School Classmates the best line | 


of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest pricer ever offe 

highest commissions. Monthly 
fire. ._ Your cards FREE! pqcnciee 
Phauy! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES Box 235-N 


. We pay 
Bulletins. | 
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Bottle Babe 


Nip: “Who was that blonde I saw you 
out with Wednesday and Thursday 
nights?” 

Tuck: “That was the brunette you 
saw me out with Monday and Tuesday 
nights.” 


Central Student, Central High School, Detroit, 


Mich 


Shortages 


Man in restaurant: “Waiter, please | 
bring me some coffee without cream.” 

Waiter (a few minutes later): “Sorry, 
sir, we have no cream. Could it be with- 
out milk?” 


Alcohi Mirror. Cumberland (Md.) High School 


Going, Going, Gone 


A sailor went to an auction. The auc- 








“What Are Millions?” 








tioneer was offering a parrot. He bid $5. 
Someone said $10, the sailor bid $15. | 
Again someone bid $25 and the sailor 
bid $40 and got the parrot. As he | 
walked out he said to the auctioneer, 
“That’s a big price to pay for a parrot. 
Can he talk?” 

The auctioneer said: “You ought to | 
know, he’s the one that’s been bidding 
against you!” 


Timber! 


As a native in the Dutch East Indies 
watched an amphibious brigade engi- | 
neer push down trees with a bulldozer, | 
he was asked to compare the jungle | 
fighting of the Allies with that of the | 
Japanese, 

“Aussie, him good jungle fighter,” he 
answered. 

“Jap, him good jungle fighter.” 

“American come, jungle go.” 





Boy! LooK\rT 
KIM) GO “ROUND 
THEM BASES! 


WE ‘THIRO 
BASEMAR'S 
GOT V-MAIL 
FoR Him 





MAKke IT SHORTY, KEEP IT 
CHEERFUL, SENS IT V-MAIL!] | 





V-MAIL SAVES SPACE! 





Here is an American who 
will live forever in the hearts of 


the people. 


He signed the Declaration of 
Independence fully aware that 
he was placing his vast fortune 
in jeopardy. And when it was 
suggested there were so many 
Carrolls he might escape re- 
prisal, he said: 


“Let there be no doubt. 
There is only one Carrollton.” 


Such courage forms the foun- 
dation of this nation, and will 
preserve it. 


The greater the security of a 
people the greater their courage. 


America’s families are pro- 
tected families. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 









































A man searches the ski 
...and finds faith! Faith in 
a woman’s love, and the 
laughter of children—in- <a 
steel-spitting guns of a R >. a0. Gon. Chay 
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You could count on the 
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His hobby was painting— 
Jap flags on the fuselage! 


WARNER BROS. 
proudly add to such current successes as 
“*Hollywood Canteen’’, ‘‘To Have And 
Have Not’’ and ‘‘Objective Burma’’ a pic- 
ture that ranks with eur all-time greatest, 
from the all-exciting, best-selling book by 


Col. ROBERT LEE SCOTT, Jr. -—— 
~ i 
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DENNIS MORGAN - DANE CLARK 


RAYMOND MASSEY - ALAN HALE — 
ANDREA KING * JOHN RIDGELY 


JACK L. WARNER Directed by Robert Florey 
Executive Producer Screen Play by Peter Milne & Abem Finkel + Music by Franz Wai 
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